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READING THAT SHOULD NOT BE IGNORED 


STORIES THE IROQUOIS TELL THEIR | DORRANCE’S THE seen OF THE 
CHILDREN FOREST 












By JOHN GORDON DORRANCE 
By MABEL POWERS HE pupil who comes to know the story of the forest as it is 
ISS POWERS has been adopted by the Iroquois tribe as set forth in this book can truly say with the poet Stoddard, 
Men. representative ‘‘story-teller,’”’ These charming little 


‘‘Summer or winter, day or night 








stories were told to her by the Indians themselves. Most of The woods are ever a new delight.” 

them have never appeared in print in any form. They there- With its profuse and beautiful illustrations from photographs, 
fore provide entirely new reading for schools. Their simple its instru ictive and interesting material, this book opens a new 
language, artistic illustrations and quaint ideas delight world of observation and pleasu re to the pupil. 

children 


McBRIEN’S AMERICA FIRST 






| ok is es] fitted fe e study o 
Ne eas ties a, Melee seals By JASPER L. McBRIEN 
* American Indian life. in Grade 8, demanded by many oe spied : 
. . rng - egy NRESPONSIVE, indeed, would be the heart of the boy 
courses of study throughout the United States. It will also J 





or girl who did not thrill over this vigorous call to 
patriotism. To this end the book provides lavish material, 
the chief feature of which is an original dramatization of the 
events in the Continental Congress of 1776. The play is 
followed by a compilation of patriotic speeches, orations, 
songs and poems by American writers. 


ANERICAN BOorKk:! COMPAN WD 


NEW YORE CINCINNATI CHICACO BOSTON ATLANTA 


add interest to the elementary study of American history 
in Grade 4. 









> } _ sldren 711 Hnd it mnnple antar«y 
Both teachers and children will find it a supplementary 






reader of unusual and lasting interest. 



























NORTH, SOUTH, EAST, AND WEST 


Are Using and Commending the 


WALSH-SUZZALLO ARITHMETICS 


Stephen S. Colvin, Professor of Educational Psychology, Ellwood P. Cubberley, Professar of Education, Stanford 
Brown University, Providence, R. I.: They are a distinct con- University, Cal.: The old Walsh series was good, but Pro- 
tribution to the teaching of this subject. fessor Suzzallo’s revision is better. 

Miriam S. Skidmore, State Normal School, Williman- 
tic, Conn.: The plan of the books is especially to be com- 
mended as all the essentials of arithmetic are taught in six 
years, and Book III makes such practical applications of them. 

W.A. Maddox, Pr ncipal, State Normal School, Oswego, 





J. F. Guy, Department of Mathematics, Pittsburgh 
Training School, Pittsburgh, Pa.: To my mind the Walsh- 
Suzzallo Arithmetics are the first really modern books in 
arithmetic that I have seen. 















\’. Y.: They are nearer our needs than any series I have ex- Helen Giliss, National Cathedral School for Girls, 

nnkeaal Washington, D. C.: The arrangement of material is most ad- 

, ‘ : . ‘ ; vantageous from .the standpoint of present-day theory in 
Ann E. Pierce, Dean of Women, State College for may , ° I B \ ) 

, ry. Ty . : 4 i teaching arithmetic. 

Teachers, Albany, N. Y.: They are full of splendid sugges- 

tions of method and material for the teaching of arithmetic, F. A. Larck, Principal, Stowe School, Chicago, Ill.: As a 

and are proving very helpful to me in the course in methods sample of skill and sense in mathematical arrangement and 

which I am presenting. selection, they are superior and more up to date than any 
Charles Fordyce, Dean, Teachers College, University of other set of arithmetic books that I have seen. 

Nebraska: I regard the Walsh-Suzzallo Arithmetics as the A. G. Ferguson, Superintendent, Bahlonega, Ga.: They 

best contribution on the subject. We use them in our Teach- 





are just the books I have been looking for for several years. 






ers College. 
A Course of Study in Arithmetic and a monograph on ‘‘ The Modern Teaching of Arithmetic’ mailed free on request 


D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers 
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HE strongest elements in the two 

methods of modern language teach- 
ing—the direct and the grammatical— 
have been united in 


Cardon’s 
Practical French Course 


By LEOPOLD CARDON 


Ohio University 


Practical in its aim: To teach the 
pupil to speak, read, and write every- 
day French, 


Practical in its methods: Actions, 
oral drills, and conversations; logi- 
cally grouped vocabularies; reading 
lessons in the form of connected dis- 
course. 

Illustrated $1.25 


Silver, Burdett & Company 


Boston New York Chicago 











- SEVEN VALID REASONS 


| FOR EXAMINING 


‘New-World Speller 


REVISED EDITION 


1. A word list derived from a comparative study 
of all recent scientific spelling investigations. 


= 


2. Definite study directions which make the book 
self-teaching. 





3. A review system that insures mastery of the 
vocabulary. 


4. Inductive word-building lessons, leading to a 
few important spelling rules. 


5. Definite, progressive dictionary lessons. 


6. Practical dictation matter, including social and 
business letters. 


7. A section of Advanced Work containing words 
frequently misspelled in the High School. 


Write for further information to 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 








On Turning from the English Classics 








to a history of literature, students should not be changing to poorer 
literary fare. In Wittiam J. LoNc's 


Outlines of English and American Literature 


Published May 4 
With especially drawn illustrations ... . . . $1.40 


the literary judgments are discriminating and reliable. The book is not an analysis 
of dead classics, but an inspiring guide to the enjoyment of living literature. It is a 
brief, clear-cut presentation of the great men, the great books, and the great periods, in a 
treatment remarkable for life and color. It is a wholly new book for high schools and 
colleges—not a condensation of the author’s well-known and widely-used volumes :— 


illustrated, $1.35 
illustrated, $1.35 


Both admirable for more extended courses 


GINN AND COMPANY 





English Literature 
American Literature . 


Boston New York Chicago London 


Atlanta Dallas Columbus San Francisco 
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LOOKING ABOUT 


BY A. E. WINSHIP, EDITOR 


IN SOUTH TEXAS 


I have been going to Texas and through Texas 
in all directions for thirty-five years and yet 
“South Texas” had no meaning to me prior to 
March 21, 1917. 

From Beaumont, Houston, San Antonio and El 
Paso north I have long known Texas, but of South 
Texas I had no knowledge. Of course I knew 
Nat Benton, superintendent of Nueces County, 
with his intense energy, wonderful promotive skill 
and progressive educational heroism, but to me 
he was a Texan rather than a South ‘Texan, for 
was he not president of the State Association when 
it had the biggest meeting ever at Fort Worth? 

You can draw a straight line from Beaumont 
to El Paso and turn the map of South Texas up 
over Texas and it will flop over into Oklahoma a 
long ways. From March 21 to April 1 I was all 
over that great world down there. I was at the 
Texas Gulf Coast Association at Bishop and at 
the South Texas Association at Port Lavaca, and 
at Corpus Christi, Kingsville, Alice, Brownsville, 
McAllen, Mission, Mercedes, San Benito, Wilson, 
Skidmore, Harlingen, La Feria, Beeville, Robs- 
town, Driscoll, Aqua Dulce, Banquet, Petrolia, 
London, and Furman. If that was not a busy 
eleven days I never was busy and I thought I 
knew fairly well what it means to be busy. It 
meant hundreds of miles of railway travel and 
hundreds of miles of automobiling in South 
Texas! From Houston or Antonio to 
Brownsville is almost as far as from Chicago to 
Memphis and farther than from Memphis to New 
Orleans. It is a world all by itself, or rather sev- 
eral worlds by themselves. 

Brownsville is perilously near the Tropic of 
Cancer, nearer than I’ve been before, nearer than 
is any other city in the United States, while just 
across the Rio Grande is Matamoros, a very Span- 
ish Mexican city. 

Three days in snow drifts and zero weather 
in Minnesota, March 16, 17 and 18, was a fine 
preparation physically and sentimentally for 
Brownsville, Matamoros and the Tropic of Cancer 
a few days later. 

Duluth, where I was blizzard-bound on March 
15, is near the parallel where once a year twilight 
and dawn meet, and a few days later I was at 
3rownsville, where, on that same day, the sun 
rides on the zenith-parallel at mid-day. This is, 
indeed, a wonderful country and it is an inexpres- 
sible joy to know it in all its parts. 

3rownsville is interesting commercially, educa- 
tionally, and internationally, but its greatest local 


San 


interest is the fact that it is the metropolis of the 
“Lower Rio Grande Valley,” of which fabulous 
stories are told by boasters and boosters. 

This Lower Rio Grande Valley is the one com- 
plete irrigation section of the Lone Star state. 
It is the one part of the state that is wholly set- 
tled by outsiders. It has all the boom character- 
istics of Western Colorado, Southern Idaho, 
Washington, Oregon, and California. 

It takes one’s breath away to hear of farm land 
selling for $500 and sometimes for $1,000 an 
acre. Much mesquite-brush desert, land where 
irrigation is possible sells all the way from $200 to 
$500 an acre, which is great sport for the seller 
and sometimes for the sellee. Men have raised 
ten tons of cabbage to the acre here, and men have 
sold cabbages for $110 a ton. A man has paid 
for a twelve-acre farm in one year from cabbages, 
but big crops and big prices do not always go to- 
gether. 

McAllen, where I made my first stop in the 
Lower Rio Grande Valley, and from which with 
Henry Clay Harvey I toured up and down the 
valley for fifty miles, is a sample of evolution. It 
was an interesting combination of circumstances 
that I was in Duluth to dedicate the Morgan Park 
Schoolhouse and in McAllen to lay the corner 
stone of a $100,000 schoolhouse within ten days. 

When Superintendent Harvey began to plan to 
ask for a bond issue he talked $30,000, a few 
weeks later he called it $50,000, when the plans 
matured they said $60,000, and when the vote was 
taken they asked for $100,000 and it was voted 
almost unanimously. In a year’s time ideas 
budded, blossomed and fruited from $30,000 to 
$100,000, and when the corner stone was laid 
everybody was blaming everybody else for not hav- 
ing a “real vision” of McAllen’s needs when it 
really gets started. 

Mr. Harvey has in his corps a young man and 
five young women from the Kirksville, Missouri, 
State Normal School, and one will go far before 
he will see a happier or more _ professionally 
equipped teaching force than at McAllen. 

The valley from San Benito t> Mission is prac- 
tically one delightful community. McAllen is 
perhaps the most enterprising, except in hotels, 
but Mercedes is the most attractive, the most 
mature because it is the oldest—nine years old— 
and it has the only lovely hotel in the valley and 
the only beautiful park. Mercedes is fortunate in 
having as superintendent Miss Buck, a graduate 
of Lombard College at Galesburg, Illinois, who 
resigned from the Chicago school system to come 
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to the Magic Valley. She is a good sample of the 
contribution the Middle West has been making to 
South Texas. 

County Superintendent J. J. Callanway has 
some highly specialized community schools with 
teacher’s cottage provided, notably the one at Wil- 
son. 

There are many up-to-date schoolhouses all 
through the valley and especially in San Benito, 
Brownsville, and Harlingen, that are much older 
communities than Mercedes and the places in the 
Magic Valley. Of course Brownsville has full 
city proportions and has the maturity of many 
years, and San Benito is nearer Brownsville than 
any other city in the valley and the only “good 
roads” within a hundred miles connect the two 
cities. 

Corpus Christi, the Naples of the Gulf, is a 
charming resort delightfully situated on a Safety- 
First bay of the Gulf of Mexico, from whose tidal 
waves it is protected by an island, long, narrow, 
and securely anchored. Here, in a highly at- 
tractive hotel, one can luxuriate and enjoy boat- 
ing, fishing, out-in-the-bay bathing every week in 
the year. No more can be said for Corpus Christi 
than that year before last it entertained the State 
Association, an unprecedented feat for a city of 
its size, and it was well entertained. 

Nat Benton is the great educational asset of the 
city and of South Texas, in fact; but locally 
Superintendent Tucker is giving the city a com- 
pletely modern school system. 

Seeing the “King Ranch” is one of the events 
of the year with me. “A million-acre ranch” 
they call it for convenience, but no one ever sur- 
veyed it, no one ever explored it. Mr. King of the 
original vision scooped in about 1,250,000 acres, 
they say, and his wife, and Alice, a.daughter, and 
Mr. Kleberger, the husband of Alice, have been 
giving away town-sites and railway rights until 
probably “a million-acre ranch” is approximately 
correct. 

Kingsville, one of the loveliest cities in South 
Texas, was named for Mr. King or his widow, 
Henrietta M. King; Alice, another delightful city, 
was named for the daughter, and Kleberger 
County was named for the husband of Alice. No 
description can give any impression of one’s en- 
joyment of a group of enterprising cities carved 
out of one man’s ranch with four-fifths of the 
ranch still intact. 

“Ranch House” they call the home, which is a 
veritable palace, a vast residence, a labyrinth of 
elegantly, but always appropriately furnished 
rooms. There are few such homes—for it is a 
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home in very truth despite its vastness and its 
beauty—in all America. 

Mr. Kleberger has magnified all the advantages 
of the ranch which his father-in-law corralled, 
and has kept ahead of the procession in the science 
of modern plant and animal industry. I saw 
nearly three hundred thoroughbred Jersey and 
Holstein heifers and their mothers being milked 
by electricity, and hundreds of Shorthorns, Here- 
fords and other beef cattle of which a hundred 
thousand are in the King Ranch herd, many of 
which are shipped at a hundred dollars a head 
aiter a little fattening. Even a bronze turkey to- 
day has brought as much as a steer used to sell 
for. 

Bishop, where the meeting of the Gulf Coast 
Association was held, was carved entire out of the 
King Ranch only a short time ago, and it is a full- 
fledged city with banks, hotels, a fine school plant 
and several extra good churches. 

Port Lavaca, where the South Texas Associa- 
tion met, is a rival of Corpus Christi as a Gulf 
Coast resort. The entire convention was given a 
sail on the Bay and, returning, was feasted on an 
oyster roast, the first in my experience. It was 
to all intents and purposes an oyster barbecue, if 
there can be a barbecue of small animals. 

Ten barrels of oysters, gathered from the shore 
the same day, were roasted as steers and lambs and 
pigs are roasted at a barbecue. They were 
roasted on a wire netting, a barrel at a time, and 
sizzling hot they were scattered along tables. 
laden with crackers, pickles, sauces, catchups, and 
melted butter. 

A string of colored men, experts at shocking 
oysters, filled pasteboard plates. If we should 
state the number of dozens of roasted oysters 
which some of us ate no one would credit it. 
Suffice it to say it was a feast without a parallel 
even at a Tennessee barbecue. 

It is annoying not to have space left to tell of 
special attractions at Beeville, at Skidmore, at Mis- 
sion, at Harlingen, at San Benito, at Robstown, at 
Banquet, and other places, each of which was “it” 
for the time being, but Alice, the last, was unsur- 
passed in any respect in all South Texas. There 
we enjoyed entertainment in a home of surpassing 
luxuries on a ranch with blooded dairy heifers 
and beef steers, of unsurpassed records of pigs 
and poultry, best strains of best bloods in every- 
thing, and best of all six boys, girls, young men 
and young women to enjoy it all and to be en- 
joyed by all. 

Two weeks in South Texas will always be 
memory all by itself. ; 


a 
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There will always be found men here and there who want political help and who would 
drag education into politics if they could, and there will always be found school men who are 
not content to stand on their own feet, but who want to lean on some one who is in a position 
to pass out favors to them beyond their merits. Such men would like to have a state superin- 
tendent who is one of their own little clique. Fortunately the number of politicians who 
want thus to use the office is small and constantly growing smaller; the same may be said of 
the schoolmen of the type just mentioned. Favoritism has no place in a school system; favorit- 
ism is politics in its most insidious form. A state superintendent cannot reward his best friends 
or punish his worst enemies.—C. P. Cary, State Superintendent of Wisconsin. 
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MARSHAL JOFFRE HONORED 


[The statement of President Lowell of Harvard in giving the Marshal of France the degree 
of Doctor of Laws, May 12, 1917.] 


We have met in a grave crisis, momentous in its issues, solemn in i i i 
its call to duty and to sacrifice. This country has endured wrongs de Herigg: pe rete a 
long, has witnessed, not unmoved, the sufferingsinflicted in Europe on the innocent and the help- 
less, until from ocean to ocean our people have seen that they must take their part in a war 
waged for all mankind. 

Everything that we most cherish in a civilization reared by endless toil and self-restraint— 
the supremacy of justice over might, respect for the rights of others, mercy and humanity, the 
hopes of . better time founded upon a broader and a keener sympathy among men—all these 
are at stake. 

They are in conflict with a principle of conquest, oppression and rapine. As the surges of 
war roll on, the foundations of human nature and society are laid bare. Deep calls to deep, and 
the world in awe awaits the answer. : 

We have met to do honor to the envoy of a great nation which succor i 
hour of need, leaving a debt that we can now begin to repay, which in his ped dt 
grievously for a cause that is ours, which bore the brunt of the battle, which met the shock and 
broke its force. 

Therefore by virtue of authority delegated to me by the two governing boar " 
fer the following honorary degree of doctor of laws upon Joseph Soci a ee fon 
shal of France, a commander whose calm courage and sagacity shone as a bright star in a dark 


night, whose genius at the Marne wrung from defeat a victory that saved France, and, with 
France, the world. 














BETTER RURAL TEACHERS FOR THE 
RURAL SCHOOLS* 
BY WILLIAM H. ALLEN 
Institute for Public Service 

One short cut to better rural teachers is to better 
the teachers we now have while trying for differ- 
ent teacher-material. 

Present rural teachers must and can be given 
more respect for their present jobs and for them- 
selves without waiting for changes in course of 
study, supervision or salary. 

An inventory should be taken at once to see 
how the opportunities and rewards of rural school 
teaching are described in official advertisements by 
teacher training schools and by state and national 
departments of education. 

Rural taxpayers, rural newspapers, rural legis- 
lators, rural parents, control the inner approaches 
to better rural school teachers; therefore it ‘is 
necessary for them to see their problems. 

Showing rural school patrons how to find out 
whether they are getting what they already pay for 
is a shorter and quicker next step to their interest 
than is cauterizing them for not paying more. 

State departments of public instruction must be 
required to report more specific facts about rural 
schools, establish higher standards for rural teach- 
ing, recommend more definite improvements in 
training methods, and give more attention to the 
after-care or continuation teacher-training of 
teachers-on-the-job. 

More must be expected of county superinten- 
dents; there is no better way to get the necessary 
money than to keep emphasizing the work which 
they should do. It is poor stratagem to promise 
more results for more money—higher salaries, 


*a bstract of address at Conference on Rural Schools, Philadelphia, 
April 11, 1917. 


better buildings—so long as there is a gap at pres- 
ent of 20% or 50% or 90% between what rural 
schools might be doing and what they are doing. 

We must stop asserting that the single room 
school is under inherent limitations which it can 
never overcome; and must frankly admit its ad- 
vantages by advertising and re-advertising as does 
Connecticut when proving that under the same 
supervisor the single room school will prepare 
pupils better than the graded or consolidated rural 
school. 

Rural school high spots must be circulated; 
with our present prices, present teachers, present 
handicaps, our best rural schools are accomplish- 
ing results which cities have as yet tried unsuc- 
cessfully to equal. 

Traveling exhibits of best practices are needed. 

Instead of paralyzing initiative and individuali- 
zation by over-standardizing rural courses of 
study, we must again adopt Connecticut’s plan of 
compartments or standards through which every 
pupil can go lickety brindle as fast as he does the 
work; in other words, there should be no grading 
except of each pupil’s work to his capacity to go 
forward. 

We must and can harness the great foundations 
to advertising campaigns; where now they are 
slurring or misreading’ rural school opportunities 
and practices we can, by asking them questions 
and by frankly commenting upon their statements, 
enlist them as circulators of high spot information. 

Instead of shaming people into the abandonment 
of the old-time institute new soul and method 
should be put into that institute and frequent dis- 
trict work conferences insured. In Connecticut 
there are monthly conferences; oftentimes young 
teachers, chosen by lot after their audience has 
gathered, will take a new class and give a demon- 











stration in teaching division or the Declaration of 
Independence. 

The summer session for next year’s new 
teachers must be duplicated where rural teachers 
are kept by themselves and given some of the joy 
of living, physical training work, dancing, par- 
ties, that will inspire the next year’s work plus a 
definite plan and first aids for beginning that work. 

Teacher training schools must and can be pre- 
vented from employing methods which make so- 
called professional training a menace to rural 
schools because of misconceptions of rural chil- 
dren, rural teaching, rural opportunities and rural 
needs. 

Whatever supervision unit is finally agreed up- 
on, states should hold themselves responsible for 
getting to the remotest district the most helpful 
and best equipped supervision; this means state 
contribution to’ salaries of teachers and super- 
visors. 

Because teachers will teach as they are taught, 
not as they are taught to teach, the high and train- 
ing schools which furnish rural teachers must be 
self-surveyed and resurveyed for proof that their 
teaching furnishes acceptable training. 
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NOT ALONE IN UTAH | 


[Statement by Mosiah Hall, State High School 
Inspector of Utah, to the State Board of Education 


on May 1, 1917.] 

The disturbance caused by the war has devel- 

oped much unrest and uncertainty in the teaching 
profession in all parts of Utah. Within a year 
fourteen vacancies have occurred among superin- 
tendents of schools and a number of others are 
probable before the beginning of the next school 
year. 
Sixteen principals of high schools have changed 
or will be changed before the next year and sev- 
eral other vacancies in the high schools are proba- 
ble. Fully fifteen per cent. of the entire corps of 
high school teachers will exchange positions or 
discontinue teaching before the beginning of the 
next school year. No accurate estimate can be 
made respecting conditions in the elementary 
schools, but it is apparent that a tremendous un- 
rest prevails and that the number of changes and 
withdrawals will be unprecedented. 

In a number of instances politics entered into 
the general school situation and in many instances 
personal feelings. There is urgent need of school 
legislation to define more clearly the respective 
duties and prerogatives of school boards aid 
superintendents. . 

The chief cause for unrest, however, is a short- 
age of school funds and the consequent inability 
of school districts to maintain schools for the en- 
tire school year. As a result teachers’ salaries are 
inadequate and their tenure of office uncertain. 

During the past year, while the grand total of 
taxes in the state was increased, the revenues for 
school purposes were decreased; the loss 
amounted to more than $111,000. At the same 
time the school population steadily increased and 
the cost of maintenance was correspondingly 
larger. As a result more than half of the school 
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districts have been forced to reduce their school 
year from four to ten weeks. 

This shortening of the school year and the re- 
sulting decrease of salary, together with the in- 
creased cost of living, combine to render the pro- 
fession of teaching uncertain and undesirable 
Furthermore, the teacher is required to invest a 
large amount of time and capital in preparation for 
his work, and besides this is expected to spend a 
good portion of the summer without salary in 
further study and preparation. : 

An exaggerated notion prevails with respect to 
the salary paid teachers; many people believe that 
it is extremely high. The facts are that the 
average yearly salary of elementary teachers in 
our state is $624, and of high school teachers 
$1,046. Many laborers are receiving an average of 
$4 a day, which in a year would amount to twice 
the salary paid an elementary teacher and to more 
than a high school teacher receives. A_ skilled 
mucker in the Carbon County mines may earn as 
much as $8 a day, which is a higher wage than is 
paid on the average to high school principals or 
district superintendents. 

It is not a matter of wonder, therefore, that a 
mighty wave of unrest is sweeping over the 
teachers of the state. If something is not done 
soon to stem the tide it will carry away all the red- 
blooded teachers left in the profession. 
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SOME RAW MATERIAL FOR THE BUILD- 
ING OF A FACULTY CREED 
BY JESSE F. MILLSPAUGH 
Los Angeles 
[Printed for the Faculty but used here because of its 
, wide application. ] 

To solve, each of us for himself, the problems 
included in his own sphere of duty; to think them 
through, not as independent and unrelated, but as 
effected by and affecting the problems of his col- 
leagues ; and then to bring all individual judgment 
into team play upon the larger institutional "prob- 
lems—This is Faculty Co-operation. 

To fulfill scrupulously and to the letter every 
institutional duty; to be punctual and prepared for 
all work when it should begin, and to continue 
conscientiously to perform it until it should close 
neither interpreting duty too narrowly nor meas- 
uring time too minutely. This is Faculty Faithful- 
NESS. 





lo transform all institutional energies into posi- 
tive forces and make them act in the same direc- 
tion, so that their resultant will always be a sum 
never a difference —This is Faculty Efficiency. . 
. To be willing that every colleague enjoy like 
rights and be subject to like duties as ourselves: 
to make complementary enlightened self-interest 
and institutional welfare; to measure students 
not trom our present point of vantage é Vf 
from that of our ceil ahs "stant cil ag 
g ancy ; 

to play in one the part of judge and that of advo- 
vate in all matters involving the rights of stu- 
dents ; to temper the zeal of the schoolmaster with 
the solicitude of the parent—This is Faculty 
Justice. ' 
Not merely to work, but to work to a clearly 
perceived end; to discover the hitherto latent 
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promise of youth and to kindle its enthusiasms ; to 
watch the unfolding of personality and the devel- 
opment of power; to be permitted to touch and 
transform young lives; to share our possessions 
rather than to give them; to realize selfhood 
through loving service; to be lifted by the buoy- 
ancy of an unshaken optimism and to have the 
joy of association with those as yet unspoiled by 
sordid aims or wasted opportunities—This ‘is 
Faculty Happiness. 

To believe in the institution and the importance 
of its mission, and to live that belief; to ask what 
we can give to it rather than what we can get out 
of it; to focus attention less upon its weakness 
than upon its strength; to endeavor to remove its 
defects rather than to parade them; to be willing to 
sacrifice something of personal comfort or con- 
venience or gain for it, welfare ; to be as jealous for 
its good name and that of our associates as of our 
own—This is Faculty Loyalty. 

To receive from youth in freshness of life and 
buoyancy of spirit a full equivalent for whatever 
of knowledge or skill or wisdom we can impart; 
to be alive to all great human interests; to have 
frequent contact with earnest men and women 
who see life from a different angle than ours; 
to maintain good conscience and good digestion; 
to sleep in the open and enough; to play a little 
every day in God’s blessed out-of-doors—This is 
Faculty Health. 

To see in true perspective all its departments, 
especially our own, in their relation to the institu- 
tion; to realize that it had some merit before our 
arrival and that it will retain some after our depar- 
ture; to maintain poise through tempest and earth- 
quake; to expect no grapes if we have planted 
thorns and no figs if we have sown thistles; to be- 
lieve that the colleagues with whose opinions we 
differ are as honest and possibly as wise as our- 
selves; to establish a modus vivendi with both as- 
sociates and students on the basis of mutual re- 
spect and good will—This is Faculty Common 
Sense. 


COMMUNITY BUILDING ON “SOUR 
GRAPES” 
BY A. E. WINSHIP, EDITOR 

Twenty years ago Edward Amherst Ott plucked 
a bunch of “Sour Grapes” in Iowa, and he has 
had the fun of watching the faces of 2,000,000 
people, more or less, as they have swallowed those 
“Sour Grapes” as with hypnotic platform art he 
has fed them‘to men and women, young and old. 
_ These “Sour Grapes” have made men witty and 
wise, frolicsome and quarrelsome, laugh and cry. 

Edward Amherst Ott with his “Sour Grapes” 
always makes meanness meaner, the pure purer, 
the holy holier. 

But Edward Amherst Ott never quite reached 


his best in head or heart until he used “Sour 
Grapes” for “Community Building.” 
There are half a hundred chambers of com- 


merce in lesser cities organized under the inspira- 
tion of this new lecturer; there are churches 
whose congregations have gone from a beggarly 
sixteen to a noble six hundred. 

Ott talks well, for he is a master actor, a bril- 
liant rhetorician and a skilful orator, but his ser- 
vice to humanity is in the evolution among the 
people, of the vision of his soul. 

The vista is in a little country village near Roch- 
ester, N. Y., at Byron, where G. L. Collins, a 
youngster with the head of a prophet, the devo- 
tion of a priest, and the aspiration of a saint, ma- 
terializes the visions of Edward Amherst Ott, and 
makes his ideal real in the best named organiza- 
tion I know—‘“Educational Extension Service,” 
whose whole mission is “Community Building” in 
rural life through the school, the church, the cham- 
ber of commerce and every other available organi- 
zation. 

Teachers teach better, preachers preach better, 
farmers farm better when the equipment of “Edu- 
cational Extension Service” gets in action in any 
community. If you doubt it write Mr. Ott at 
Waukegan, or to the Educational Extension Ser- 
vice plant at Byron, New York. 
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A NOTEWORTHY EXCEPTION 
BY S. Y. GILLAN 


In American Journal of Education 


Whenever Big Business interests propose or 
‘undertake to “do good” it is a safe presumption 
‘that they .are trying to “do somebody—good.” 
Look out for sinister motives when great combi- 
nations of capital offer gifts, however worthy may 
be the object on which the largess is bestowed. 
Libraries, endowments to pension funds, educa- 
‘tional “foundations,” contributions to supplement 
the work of any department of government—such 
as the scandalous effort recently exposed to tie a 
string to the United States Bureau of Education— 
are all gift horses that ought to be carefully ex- 
amined, not only in the mouth but also on the out- 
side. The Trojans accepted a gift horse from the 
Greeks ; they did not even “look it in the mouth” ; 
‘the outside was innocuous, but the guts were the 
ruin of Troy. 

The International Harvester Company some 
two years ago started and have since maintained 
at considerable expense a campaign to promote 
agricultural education in the country schools. At 
first we were suspicious and approached the study 
of the movement with a strong prejudice “ferninst,” 
simply on general principles as suggested in the 
foregoing paragraph. But after two years we 
are unable to discover anything but the most 
worthy motive in the enterprise. To be sure, if 
the seed thus sown results in a crop of more in- 
telligent and efficient farmers, the Harvester Com- 
pany will sell more farm machinery, and that is 
not only a perfectly legitimate but a highly praise- 
worthy aim. Let it be said, also, to the credit of 
the Company, that they are not masquerading as 
benefactors, are not claiming to be engaged in an 
uplift movement, and are not seeking homage as 
public benefactors. They are simply business men 
-of long and clear vision, who expect to be still 
“doing business at the old stand’ many years 
hence and they are thus seeking in a wholesome 
and eminently proper manner to make conditions 
which will create a better market for the product 
of their factories. We believe the movement is 
commendable in every way and that it is today one 
-of the most potent factors in the problem of.intro- 
ducing agriculture into the country schools. 

The wisdom of the management of the Har- 
vester Company in starting this work is shown in 
the selection of a man to run it. Professor P. G. 
Holden had made a nation-wide reputation by his 
work in the School of Agriculture at Ames, Iowa. 
He was the originator of the school on wheels— 
the “corn train” campaign started in Iowa some 
years ago, and which is estimated to have added 
a million dollars a year to the value of the corn 
crop of that state, not to mention other greater 
results not measurable in money, the stimulation 
of the thinking process among farmers. 

Professor Holden was put in charge of the ex- 
tension department of the Harvester Company, a 
work which he has prosecuted with exceptional 
ability. 
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WOMEN IN PUBLIC OFFICE 


BY J. A. STEWART 


Public work in increasing degree claims the 
expert aid of trained and efficient women. The 
election of Miss Jeannette Rankin to the United 
States Congress placed a woman in the highest 
legislative position yet attained by a woman in 
this country. The salary is $7,500. Miss Julia 
Lathrop, who has been head of the Children’s 
Bureau since 1910, receives $5,000 a year. 

Mrs. Ella Flagg Young (who was city superin- 
tendent of Chicago public schools for several 
years) received in that offiee $10,000 a year,—the 
highest salary known to have been paid a woman 
in public office. 

It was inevitable that with the advent of 
women workers in the industrial and commercial 
world that women should be appointed on public 
service boards where women’s interests were to 
be represented. 

Mrs. Frances G. Axtell, formerly state Con- 
gresswoman in Washington state, has recently 
been appointed by President Wilson to serve four 
years on the United States Employee Compensa- 
tion Commission created by Congress. 

Miss Jessie L. Simpson, an expert clerk, has 
received the Federal appointment of clerk for the 
Senate Committee on Foreign Relations at a sal- 
ary of $3,000, to have in her hands treaties with 
foreign governments and much other responsible 
work. She is the first woman to enjoy the privi- 
leges of the floor of the Senate. 

The advance of women in offices of public re- 
sponsibility is seen in various states. Miss Jean- 
nette Bates (an able lawyer and graduate of the 
University of Chicago who adopted two children 
some years ago) has been appointed assistant 
attorney-general of Illinois. 

Another live woman lawyer, Clara R. Mozzer, 
has been chosen assistant attorney-general of Col- 
orado, at the request of the women electors of the 
state and because (as Attorney-General Hubbard 
declared on making the appointment) ‘Man holds 
no monopoly of the brains and patriotism of the 
nation. The voice of reason dictates the recogni- 
tion of woman to an important place in the coun- 
cils of the state.” 

Two women will take their seats in the next 
Montana House of Representatives. They are 
Mrs. M. S. Hathaway and Mrs. Emma A. Ingalls, 
both of whom are farmers and interested in 
humanitarian work. Montana thus follows the 
lead cf other progressive western states which 
have called women to aid in making the laws. 

Mrs. Mary Bradford of Colorado and Mrs. 
Josephine Preston of Washington state were both 
recently re-elected state superintendents of public 
instruction. -The newly elected head of Mon- 
tana’s public school system is also a woman, Miss 
May Trumper. 

Of 255 women candidates for county offices in 
92 of the 105 counties in Kansas at the last elec- 
tion, 151 were elected, according to reports re- 
ceived at the state capital. Fifty-eight women were 
elected county superintendents of instruction; 36, 
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registers of deeds; 25, clerks of district courts; 
and 5 each county treasurer, county clerk and 
probate judge. Kansas has elected the first 
woman coroner ever chosen in_ the _ state. 
Coroner Winifred Viers lives at Minneapolis, 


Ottawa county, and she may also serve as sheriff 
in case that office becomes vacant. The “Sun- 
flower state” now has 126 women holding county 
offices, only seventeen counties not yet having 
utilized women’s ability in the public service. 
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A MESSAGE TO SCHOOL BOARD MEMBERS 


{Paragraphs from a personal letter from O. M. Plummer, Portland, Oregon.] 


I am much interested in the trip of the seven Daytonians. After my four years of fairly 
strenuous experience on the board and having attended every one of the meetings during that 
time, as well as the one superintendence meeting at Detroit, I can say “Amen.” It seems to me 
a crying shame that directors of a large city should “hole up” in their own little narrow world 
and never let any of the educational sunshine seep in from the outside. I do not care how poorly 
equipped a man may be for his position as a board member when he begins if he will merely 
attend these meetings, stand around and associate with school people he is bound to become a 
force before his term is up, and he furthermore gets a broad sympathy with the work the super- 
intendent and teachers are trying to do and he is sure to come home full of enthusiasm for school 
work, such as he never experienced before. 

I believe there should be a law which would compel attendance by at least one member of 
its board at every national convention, and if the entire board could go so much the better. I 
have observed two experiences lately in which board members have attended these meetings 
and have returned to their city with an entirely different viewpoint as to their duties. ['ll 
venture to say that if the members of boards of education, who are opposing constructive things 
in a number of cities of the United States, might be induced to go to these national meetings that 
it would be an end to their grief. . 

I think we are stirring the general public up to realize the importance of school things 
and to know that boards of education exert more influence on their community than their city, 
county or state officials. To have been a school director is, in my opinion, one of the biggest 
honors that ever came to anybody. Hoke Smith told me last summer down in Washington that 
he had occupied almost every public office in the United States within the gift of the people. 
He had been president of the Board of Education, Atlanta, Georgia, off and on for twenty-five 
years, and in his opinion the honor conferred upon him in that manner had been greater than his 
Governorship, Senatorship or Cabinet position, and he spoke as if he meant it. 
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PLAIN WORDS IN A GREAT CRISIS 








Dear Mr. Winship:— 

In this great time, when every citizen must do his 
part, the President has made his chief appeal to the 
men who live on the land. He is right in doing so. 
for the safety of our country just now is in the hands of 
our farmers. What I mean is not merely our safety and 
the safety of our Allies in the matter of food. I mean 
that the safety of the United States against foreign in- 
vasion hangs on the decision of the farmers of the 
forty-eight states. 

The two great weapons in this war are arms and 
starvation. The war against German arms will be won 
or lost in France—the war against starvation will be wen 
or lost in America. The Kaiser cannot whip the French 
and English armies and the English navy while 
England has food. But it is still possible that the Ger- 
man submarines may be able to keep food enough from 
reaching England to starve her into submission. 

If the submarines win, the first item in the Kaiser's 
terms of peace will be the English fleet. With the 
English fleet in his possession, the Kaiser will be mas- 
ter of the world. 

What will happen to us then? Every man who stops 
to think knows the answer. We shall have money, 
food, labor, land,—everything that is desirable in the 
world except the power to protect what we have. 
Experts estimate that it will take us nine months to get 
ready to meet a German army of even 150,000 men, 
with modern artillery. Under such circumstances, 
would the Germans treat us better than they have al- 
ready treated Belgium and France? 

Even if the armies of our Allies should crush the 
German military power this summer, before the short- 


age of food can reach the point of want, the world 
would still need vast quantities of American food. But 
if they do not, only one course can make us safe, and 
that is to grow food enough on our farms for ourselves 
and our Allies, and to put ships enough on the sea to 
carry the food, in spite of the submarines, to the men 
who are fighting our fight. 

If the war lasts bevond this summer, it will be the 
American farmer who will win or lose the war, who 
will overcome militarism and autocracy, or allow them 
to ‘spread and control the world, ourselves included. 

This is no fanciful picture, but sober fact. Many a 
man will make light of it until he comes to think it 
over, but I venture to say that few will treat it lightly 
after careful thought. It is no more impossible than 
the great war itself appeared to be, only a few days 
before it began. 

It is true that we can greatly increase the available 
food supply out of grain now used in making liquors, 
and by reducing household waste. But when these two 
things are done, and done thoroughly, they will not be 
enough. The final decision will still rest m the hands 
of the men who raise our tood in the first place. 

The clear duty of the nation is to guarantee the 
farmers a fair price for their crops when grown, and 
a reasonable supply of labor at harvest. The clear 
duty of the farmer is to raise food enough to win this 
war for democracy against Kaiserism. 

No such responsibility has ever rested on any class 
of men since the world began as rests today on the 
farmers of America. 

Sincerely yours, 
Gifford Pinchot. 
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A SECOND TO THE INVITATION OF PORTLAND 


BY P. W. HORN 


Having just had the privilege of spending several 
delightful weeks in the City of Portland, I take the 
liberty of most heartily seconding the jnvitation which 
Portland is extending to the teachers of America to 
attend the meeting of the National Education Associa- 
tion in Portland next summer. 

Permit me to say, as one who has seen and knows, 
that if you miss coming to Portland you will miss one 
of the experiences of a lifetime. 

In the first place, there are the schools themselves. 
They will not be in session in July, but they will have 
something to show, none the less. The school gardens 
will be at their best in July, and you doubtless know 
that Portland has more and better school gardens than 
has any other city in America. In fact, Portland has 
taken first prize in the contest of the School Garden 
Association of America for two years in succession. 

Nearly ten thousand school children in Portland have 
signed up cards stating that they expect to have gar- 
dens at home this year. It looks to me in April as if 
practically every back yard and vacant lot in the city 
has been plowed up or spaded up, thus showing where 
some school child)is expecting to make a garden. By 
June or July the whole city will be one big school 
and home garden. 

I have been in the councils of the Portland people 
to some extent, and I hear talk of picnic parties and 
garden parties when the National Education Associa- 
tion convenes, some of them in charming suburban 
school buildings on the Heights, and some of them 
with such women as Miss Alice Joyce in charge of 
them. 

There will be more than the usual displays of written 
work and drawing and work in wood and iron and 
pottery and copper. 

Then there will be the city itself. In April it is 
just beginning to blossom out with huge splotches of 
color, showing where tulips and hyacinths are coming 
up in profusion. There are great masses of- cherry 
blossoms and apple blossoms and prune blossoms and 
blossoms of kinds that you never heard of before. 

The roses are not in bloom in April, but the bushes 
can be seen everywhere. There are literally hundreds 
of thousands of them: and there has been enough 
moisture in the air this April to make it certain that 
every bush can produce scores upon scores of blooms. 

There are roses of practically every kind known 
anywhere, and numbers that are not known anywhere 
else. There is the American Beauty and the La 
France, the Marechal Niel, and the great pink Caroline 
Testout, which is the emblem of the City of Portland. 

One portion of the great annual Rose Carnival is 
to be given while the National Education Association 


is in session. There will be mile after mile of vehicles 
covered with roses. Many of the vehicles will contain 
young girls of Portland, who will throw roses out 
among the crowd. From all I can learn, and from all 
I can imagine, I am confident that after you have seen 
the roses of Portland in July you will feel as if you 
had hardly been acquainted with roses before. 

You will see the beautiful Willamette in the valley, 
with the city on either bank, pushing out until its 
houses cluster along the sides and the top of Port- 
land Heights and Willamette Heights on the West, 
and Mt. Tabor and Mt. Scott on the East, near which 
lies the beautiful campus of Reed College. 

And then again you have read the promise—“‘And a 
highway shall be there.” This time it will be the Col- 
umbia Highway. For forty miles you can drive over 
asphalt paving where the road winds back and forth 
along the side of the mountain, with the cliffs on one 
side and the magnificent Columbia River on the other. 
You had better see the Palisades of the Hudson before 
you come, if possible, for you would enjoy them now, 
but after you have seen the Columbia River from the 
Highway the Palisades of the Hudson will look tame. 

There are so many waterfalls along this Highway 
that one grows tired of counting them. The queen 
among them all is known as Multnomah Falls. There 
is nothing in Yellowstone Park to surpass them, nor 
anywhere else that I know of, for that matter. 

You will see places where salmon are so numerous 
that they are scooped up in great wheels, wholesale, 
rather than being caught one at a time with hook and 
line. 

Then again I am reliably informed that Mt. Hood 
will be on duty all the time in July and will be plainly 
visible from Portland all the time, along with such other 
beauties as St. Helens and Mt. Adams. I grieve to say 
that these three: were not on their good behavior all 
the time during the month of April, as they apparently 
have a dislike to being seen in wet weather. I have 
seen just enough of them between the April showers 
to make me want to come back again in July when I 


‘can see them practically all the time. 


The scenery on the way to Portland will also be worth 
If you come from California on the South you 
will see the wonderful Mt. Shasta, and if you come 
from the North there will be Mt. Rainier, or Mt. Ta- 
coma, just whichever you may choose to call it. 

Portland is extending to all of you a most cordial 
invitation to come to this meeting next summer, and I 
take this opportunity to most heartily second her in- 
vitation. If the people of Portland treat you just half 
as well as they have treated me (up to the present 
writing) you will never be able to forget it. 


seeing. 





There is no place in the public schools for principals or teachers who are not unqualifiedly 


loyal to the American government. We want no condition or divided loyalty. We want absolute 


loyalty with no ifs nor ands nor buts about it. The most important qualification for a principal 


in these days is definite and positive loyalty to the American Government. We can’t afford to 


have a principal whose loyalty is even under suspicion. 


It would be a bad influence upon the 


school and the community.—President William. G. Willcox, New York Board of Education. 
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NEW YORK PENSION BILL 


ISABEL 


A, ENNIS 


President, Brooklyn Teachers’ Association 


Teachers May Retire.—At sixty-five years of age re- 
yardless of disability. After thirty-five years of service, 
regardless of disability. For disability after ten years 
City service, 

Teachers Shall be Retired—At seventy years of age, 
regardless of disability. At sixty-five years of age, on 
recommendation of head of the department approved 
by the Medical Board. 

Pensions are based upon average salary for ten years 
preceding retirement (or for the period from January 
1, 1912, to date of retirement, if retired prior to January 
1, 1922. 

Upon retirement the teacher is to receive a pension 
from the City amounting to 20% of such average 
salary if retired for disability, or 25% of such average 
salary if retired at sixty-five years of age or after 
thirty-five years service. 

In either case the City is to add to such pension 
1-35 of 25% of such average salary for each year of 
service prior to September 17, 1917. 

For Example.—Fourteen years of such prior service 
would entitle a teacher upon retirement to an addi- 
tional pension of 14-35 of 25% or 10%—twenty-one 
years to 15%—twenty-eight years to 20%—thirty-five 
years or more to 25%. 

The total pensions would therefore be as follows: 


With prior service of 7 14 21 28 35 
years years years years years 

For disability retirement 25% 30% 35% 40% 45% 

For service retirement 80% 35% 40% 45% 50% 


The City thus assumes approximately the entire an- 
nuity which would have been provided by the teachers 
if contributions had been made during such prior 
service. 

Upon retirement the teacher is also to receive such 
annuity as his or her contributions, with compound 
interest at 4%, will purchase. 

The teachers’ contributions as computed are the per- 
centage of their salaries necessary to provide annuities 
equal to the difference between the pension granted by 
the City and 50% of the average salary for ten years 
preceding retirement. 

The annuity equivalent of contributions which the 
teacher would have made during prior service if the 
proposed plan had been in operation, is to be assumed 
by the City as stated in Section 4. 

Rate of contributions, required to provide half pay 
retirement after thirty-five years service vary some- 
what but average about 5% as will appear from the 
following examples:— 

(a) New entrants twenty-five years of age would 
pay 4.24% for men or 4.86% for women for thirty-five 
years and would receive at retirement after thirty-five 
years service 

Pension from the City 25%. 

Annuity from contributions 25%. 

(b) Present teachers thirty-two years of age, having 
had seven years prior service would pay 4.18% for men 





Coatiaasivaprza 578. 
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TEACHING CIVICS 


PREPARED BY MISS E. MABELLE SKINNER 


Washington Irving High School, New York City 


FOR GRADES BELOW FOURTH 
The Street :-— 


THE SAFETY FIRST BOY. 


There is a boy in our town, 
And he is very wise: 
He always stops and listens, 
And uses both his eyes. 
He’s never in a hurry 
To get across the street, 
He'll never get run over, 
Because he is discreet. 


—From “Safety First for Children,” published by Safety 
First Federation of America, 6 East 39th Street. 
Have children read the story in the above book, 

and make up rules for children themselves. Then 

compare with the rules that the two little boys in 
the story made. The best paper might be sent 
to the Safety First Federation of America, or the 
class might write a letter to the society telling how 
much they enjoyed the story, and suggesting any 
rule that they have been able to think up that is 
not included in the book. ' 

“Don’t Cut Corners” and “Keep to the Right” 

Are two good rules, especially at night. 

“Stop, Look and Listen” when crossing a track 

Makes it more likely that you will get back. 

Make a list of “Must Not’s,” every child con- 
tributing, and use it for your penmanship lesson 
on the letters m and n. Let these state what the 
children must not do in the street if we are to have 
nice, clean streets. 


FOR FIFTH GRADE AND OVER. 
Housing :— 

With the aid of “For You,” published by the 
Tenement House Department (Municipal Build- 
ing) let the class compile an inspection blank 
which will show in tabulated form the matters 
concerning which tenants should be informed. 

As home assignment ask each child to fill in this 
inspection blank for his own apartment house. 
Send the best to the commissioner of the depart- 
ment with a letter composed by the class and 
copied by a pupil elected by them to do this work. 
Fire :— 

Send to the Bureau of Fire Prevention for their 
leaflets called “Don’ts” and also for their “Fire 
Prevention Lessons.” Get children to watch the 
newspapers for accounts of fires. Each news 
story of a fire that mentions the cause they may 
clip and place in an envelope reserved for that pur- 
pose. Let them mark each clipping with the name 
of the paper in which they found it, and with the 
date. (This is to teach them a habit of accuracy 
that will be of use to them all their lives. Our 
children should also learn to give their authority 
for statement of fact.) Perhaps after some 
few weeks a generalization can be made by the 
class as to the common cause of fires, and checked 
up with the last report of the fire department or 
with their fire prevention literature. 

Send a committee of boys to interview the mem- 


bers of the force in the nearest fire house, and 
bring back a good news story. Ask them to ques- 
tion the men as to how fires start, what to do in 
case of fire, etc. Tell the children to hunt for 
stories of fires that have happened in the homes 
or stores of their older friends, let them write 
these up as juvenile reporters, urging them to try 
to make their stories of use as well as entertain- 
ing by emphasizing those things that we all need 
to know. Show them that exaggeration weakens 
the effect of a good story. Train them to stick 
to facts without embellishing them, and help them 
to sift the story given them by another so as to 
distinguish at least probability from impossibility. 
This work ought to furnish splendid practice in 
exercising judgment and discrimination. 

Food :— 

As preparation for this lesson let the children 
in their English period write a letter to the Con- 
sumers’ League (105 East 22nd street, New York 
City) asking for copies of the leaflet called “Sani- 
tary Maxims.” Read these letters in class, criti- 
cise and form a class letter which can be written 
on the blackboard and copied as an exercise in 
penmanship. Let the best copy be sent to the 
League with a stamped envelope enclosed for a 
reply. Take a committee of children (or write 
as suggested above) to the Board of Health 
(Centre and Walker Streets) asking for copies of 
their leaflets “Hear Ye! Food Dealers” and of 
the sanitary code. With these leaflets and any 
other reference material available and not too 
hard for the children to use, make a list of don’ts 
for the housekeeper. Let each child take this 
home and show to his mother, asking for criticism 
and suggestions. Compile a list of these don’ts as 
a result of the class work, tabulate and let each 
child write in his best penmanship, ornament with 
cut-out pictures or with a border designed in the 
drawing period, mount and take home and hang 
on the kitchen wall. The best one of these can 
be sent to the secretary of the Consumers’ League 
or to the Commissioner of the Health Department, 
with a letter of thanks for the leaflets. This letter 
would, of course, be composed by the class and 
written by one of their number elected by them 
to do this for them. (Bring in the idea of com- 
munity effort and of committee work whenever 
possible. ) 

Groups of children (“Committees” of two or 
three) can now visit a dairy, a grocery store, a 
butcher shop, a milk station, perhaps a_ public 
market or cold storage plant, etc., depending upon 
the resources of the school neighborhood and the 
time at the disposal of the teacher, and list all the 
ways in which food is protected in these various 
places. Also, what agencies care for our food? 
Let the children report on what they saw, orally 
first to the class, and then in writing in their com- 
position period, 
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Now ask the childreti why it is necessary for the 
nation to interfere in the matter of pure food. 
Can any one bring a copy of the magazine called 
“Good Housekeeping”? Can some one go to 
the nearest library and find out about Dr. Wiley 
and what he has done? How can even a boy or 
girl help the community to have pure food? Bring 
in a written list of things you can do to help, ask- 
ing your mothers and fathers for suggestions, 
your grocer, your milkman, anybody you know, 
and see who can get the longest list for us. The 
teacher can put the best lists on the bulletin board. 
Now ask the children to watch and see whether 
they can discover some boy or girl doing one of 
the things mentioned in these lists. Let the pupil 
make a note of the thing he sees done, the name 
of the one who does it, if possible, sign his own 
name as reporter, and the date, and post alongside 
of the lists. The children will be really looking for 
definite social acts, and learning to observe them. 

If any of the children have ever seen any of the 
following let them tell the class about them while 
these lessons on food are being given: A refriger- 
ator car; a dairy farm; the kitchen of a big res- 
taurant or hotel; an ice plant, etc. This can be 
made the basis of language work or oral composi- 
tion. 

Streets :-— 
Let the children investigate and report upon: 
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How the White Wing gets his position; what he 
has to do; to what industrial disease he is subject; 
what the city can do to decrease the risk he runs; 
what we can do to make things easier for him; 
how a good citizen will co-operate with the Street 
Cleaning Department and so help to make this city 
a more healthful, a more beautiful and a happier 
one in .which to live. 

Now ask the children to bring in as a written 
assignment a description of the best kept block 
in the neighborhood; a description of a poorly 
kept block (without locating it). How could the 
latter be improved? Make a list of don’ts sug- 
gested to you by the following words: Banana 
skins, waste papers, ash barrels, sand heaps in 
front of new buildings, fire hydrants, etc. The 
Department of Street Cleaning asks us all to 
place matter we wish to dispose of into (a) gar- 
bage receptacles, (b) ash cans, or (c) rubbish 
bundles. How would you classify each of the 
following :— 

Sawdust, bottles, fish, kitchen or table waste, 
tin cans, carpets, floor sweepings, bones, straw and 
excelsior, fat, broken glass, paper and pasteboard, 
oyster and clam shells, old clothes, crockery, old © 
shoes, rags, mattresses—Prepared by Woman’s 
Municipal League of New York City. 
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EDUCATORS PERSONALLY 


Arthur E. Bestor, president of the Chautauqua 
Institute, Chautauqua, N. Y., is rendering notable 
educational service, not only by exceptional effi- 
ciency in program making and in business admin- 
istration, but in realizing the ideal which led to 
the organization of the Chautauqua movement al- 
most fifty years ago. 

There are now about four thousand places in the 
United States bearing the name “Chautauqua,” 
but though some of them are thought of by the 
public as opportunities to hear sensational lec- 
tures and entertainers of a most entertaining 
character they are all protected from opportuni- 
ties for looseness of conduct and all have a reli- 
gious atmosphere, especially in the forenoon, 
when there are exercises that are distinctly 
churchly. 

Each of the four thousand Chautauquas is 
either commercially or non-commercially man- 
aged. Dr. Bestor represents the latter class and 
is lending assistance to communities that are try- 
ing to maintain or establish such Chautauquas. 
As a public speaker with a clear-cut message, with 
abundant facts well organized, with a convincing 
and attractive delivery, he makes democracy 
mean everything in the world’s progress, and 
makes education mean everything to democracy. 


He makes the Chautauqua idea loom large in 
American education by using wisely the margins 
of time in every life. 

—o——. 


C. C. Young of Oakland, speaker of the Cali- 
fornia House of Representatives, was for several 
years teacher of English in a San Francisco high 
school. He resigned to enter upon a business life 
in Oakland, which city he has represented in 
the Legislature for several years. 

—_o-——- 


A. J. Snyder, one time prominent as superinten- 
dent at Muncie, Indiana, is now eminently pros- 
perous as a breeder of blooded horses and raiser 
of lucern seed at Sterling, Idaho. In the ranch 
community in which he lives there is probably the 
best college-graduate society in America. Prac- 
tically every rancher is a collegian, and these men 
have a basketball team that no school team of the 
vicinity can match. 

——_Q=———— 


Oliver Stigall, who has recently become a 
member of the board of directors of Silver, Bur- 
dett & Company, publishers, has been one of the 
big producers of the company for several years, 
and has the admiring respect of the profession. 
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No man who has the privilege of rendering service to his fellows ever makes a sacrifice. 


—Booker T. Washington, 
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RED-BLOODED MEN 


Mosiah Hall, state high school inspector of 
Utah, in a statement which is printed elsewhere in 
this issue, says: “Unless the among 
teachers can be checked it will not be long before 
there will be no red-blooded men in the profes- 
sion.” 

There is no denying the fact that there is a 
strong reaction in many cities of 100,000 and less 
and in some larger cities against the expert theory 
of superintendence. 

We have been twenty years establishing the 
theory in practice that the superintendent is the 
and dismissing 


unrest 


power in selecting, retaining, 
teachers, janitors, and the office force. 
is attractive to red-blooded men, and has led 
many men who would not otherwise have 
tered the profession to go to Teachers College and 
prepare professionally. 

The men in the profession are highly pleased 
with the standing they have obtained. As long as 
it was a theory it was generally popular, but now 
that it is in good working order there is a_ well 
Every time 


This power 


en- 


organized opposition in many cities. 
a local candidate fails of appointment or is dis- 
missed there is a lively centre of reactionaries. 
Each year this centre is extended and intensified 
by new recruits of the disaffected. 

This theory has never been highly popular with 
women teachers and now that women vote or are 
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likely to have the privilege of voting they add 
materially to the extent and intensity of the fe. 
action. 

The reactionaries are the shrewdest educational 
politicians the profession has developed. They 
are rarely in the open. One year they elect their 
representative on the board of education and he 
does nothing alarming. The second year they 
elect another, and in most cities two years are ade- 
quate for control of the board and_ they rarely 
have any trouble in capturing some of the old 
board by suggesting the retention or election of 
some favorite to some position. 

The unrest which Mosiah Hall finds in Utah he 
would find in states. It is pro- 
motive of unrest for a superintendent, supervisor, 
and high school principal to feel the professional 
earth shaking under them until they have no 
security in position. 


many western 


: In Utah the professional leaders made a near 
ideal school code which would have defined the 
status of the superintendent and have put a barbed 
wire fence about the reactionaries. But the code 
stood about as much chance of becoming law as 
Mrs. Partington did of staying the incoming tide 
with a broom. 

In another far West state the legislature put a 
barbed wire fence around school superintendents 
and boards of education to prevent their interfer- 
ing with the rights of politicians in the school 
affairs. 

Now it happens to come to a climax at a time 
when men with red blood can find limitless oppor- 
tunities for great work in leadership in all sorts of 
The war is to take so many 
men into the army and navy, into the fields and 
factories, that educated men are in great demand 
everywhere. 


lines of endeavor. 


It would have been well nigh impossible to 
have kept red-blooded men in the profession had 
there been no unrest, and it will be actually im- 
possible wherever there is unrest. 
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EXPERT MAJESTIC LEADERSHIP 


In this world-crisis in which America has been 

forced to bear a leading part there is a calamitous 
unpreparedness on the part of the government of- 
ficially, but a wonderful and adequate expert pre- 
paredness. 
; The United States Department of Agriculture 
in its national educational leadership has been 
training boys to be highly efficient in raising farm, 
field, and garden products, in the raising of poul- 
try, pigs, lambs, and calves. It has also been 
training girls to remarkable efficiency in garden 
culture and home and school canning. 

But far and away above all other preparedness 
for this food crisis is that of the International 
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Harvester Company, whose business efficiency has 
placed an expert in close touch with every farm 
in the United States, and whose agricultural ex- 
tension department, under Professor P. G. 
Holden, has electrically inspired educational 
forces everywhere to intensive activity. 

And the president, Cyrus H. McCormick, has 
issued orders for everyone in every department to 
do everything possible to promote immediate ag- 
ricultural efficiency, and the entire force is devot- 
ing itself at high speed to demonstrating loyalty 
to the country and to Mr. McCormick, who has 
said to every one in the Harvester Company 
equipment :— 

“The service we can give in this emergency is to 
be considered, not as incidental to other business, 
but of first importance.” 

PROGRESS IN TENNESSEE 

The Tennessee Legislature passed three highly 
important measures this year. It passed a state- 
wide compulsory tax of five cents and provides 
for a local bond issue of $200,000 for Shelby 
county school buildings. This is the county in 
which Memphis is, and of which Miss Charl Or- 
mond Williams is county superintendent. It also 
provided for a reorganization of the County 
School Board. Heretofore the term has been two 
years for state and county boards and the term of 
office for superintendents has been two years. 
Heretofore the county board has consisted of five 
members elected from districts. Hereafter there 
will be added to this board two members elected 
from the county at large. Hereafter the term of 
the members will be six years, two elected every 
two years. The superintendent’s term is extended 
from two to four years. While this is now a 
Shelby county provision it is sure to be a state- 
wide law in the near future. 
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HOMELAND EXHIBITS 


Indianapolis, Newark, and Trenton have had 
Homeland Exhibits of such surpassing interest 
and merit that every city in America should fol- 
low their lead. In Trenton the affair was in 
charge of Miss Helen C. Perry of the State 
Museum. 

The exhibition hall fairly sparkled with the bril- 
liant colors of the handicrafts from the Home- 
lands of the foreign-born. There were great 
gamovars, old brass candlesticks, and other beau- 
tiful pieces of metal-ware from Russia, crocheted 
bed spreads and exquisite laces and hand em- 
broideries from Italy, bright colored bits of hand 
weaving and embroidery from Hungary, pipes and 
steins and a spinning wheel from Germany, fine 
old pottery from England, and examples of native 
craftsmanship from many other countries. One 
case contained coins of many nations, another bits 
of typical jewelry, another tableware and quaint 
kitchen utensils. Most of these articles came from 
the homes of the so-called poor, and were, there- 
fore, especially typical of the native art and handi- 
craft of the countries they represented. 

Preliminary exhibits were held in the 
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schools of the city. The teachers asked the chil- 
dren to bring from their homes any hand-made 
things that their parents had brought from the 
“old country,” explaining to them the sort of 
things that were wanted. Each school displayed 
these articles for a day or two, and by asking 
the parents to attend the exhibit, made of it a 
social event and thus created a local interest in 
that community. Miss Perry selected the best ar- 
ticles from each of these exhibits. 

The Museum invited all the foreign societies in 
the city, foreign churches, mothers’ clubs, mis- 
sionary societies, civic associations, and many 
other organizations to visit this exhibit. One 
evening was given up entirely to the Hungarians. 
At this time there were a number of children in 
Hungarian costume and prizes were given for the 
three best Hungarian articles in the exhibit. The 
Italians also had a special Italian evening. 

Go thou and do likewise. 
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DENVER’S ROYAL REDEMPTION 


No city has ever redeemed itself more nobly 
than has Denver. No city has been in quite such 
a depth of educational despair as has Denver. It 
has grown worse and worse. They were delight- 
ful men personally and their official conduct was 
all the more inexplicable. They went to the 
depths of voting the superintendent, Carlos M. 
Cole, out of office in the midst of his term and 
electing a grammar principal in his place. 

No attempt was made to have the new man take 
office and Mr. Cole stayed on the job because the 
city election was so near. In the campaign one of 
the board made a scandalous appeal to the voters 
which was rebuked, as was the action of the old 
board by the election of Messrs. Hallett, Schenck 
and Taylor by a vote of six to one. 

The new board promptly organized by electing 
Mr. Hallett as president, dismissing the man of 
untimely election, and “re-electing” Carlos M 
Cole. 

Six to one redeems Denver completely and 
buries the city’s misrepresentatives to a depth 
from which there can be no educational resurrec- 
tion. 
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THE WORST YET. 


We have known that propositions to write ad- 
dresses were sometimes made sub rosa, but we did 
not know it was done in such a _ bare-faced 
manner as it seems to be done in a circular letter 
which has come to us from one who received it. 

We omit the name of the enterprising “Bureau” 
which sends it out. 





Apri 
President Board of Education, aniline: 

Public Schools. 
Dear Sir:— 

Are you going to address the graduating class at the 
commencement exercises? 

If so, you can use us—at OUR risk! 

We write speeches for busy men on all subjects and 
for all occasions, and we thought this would be an op- 
portune time to acquaint you with our service. Our 
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“Educational Division” is in personal charge of a man of 
wide experience in school work, who we feel sure can 
write a commencement speech to suit your requirements 
exactly. 

As soon as we receive your permission to “show you,” 
we will get busy and at the earliést possible moment will 
forward the manuscript C. O. D. by express, with 
privilege of examination. If you find that we have not 
grasped the idea of what you want or have failed to 
work the thing out as you desire it, simply decline to re- 
ceive it; if you find it satisfactory, pay the $2.50 (the fee 
for a speech of about 1,000 words) to the express agent. 

You can’t possibly be disappointed under that arrange- 
ment! 

Send us your permission today—in strict confidence, of 
course—so that we may have a reasonable time to pre- 
pare the manuscript and get it into your hands for con- 
sideration. There’s no risk and no obligation, so use 
the enclosed envelope WOW! 

Yours very truly, 





If you can beat this let us hear from you. 


——-- = 
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THURSTON RE-ELECTED. 


Superintendent Ernest L. Thurston of Wash- 
ington, D. C., has been re-elected after a most un- 
comfortable campaign. Not until the vote was 
taken was it certain that the campaign would end 
thus happily. 

The press of the city most ardently championed 
Mr. Thurston, and the teaching force rallied to his 
banner with surprising unanimity and efficiency. 
Fortunately there was no question raised at any 
time as to the character or ability of Mr. Thurs- 
ton, and no opposing candidate was at any time 
proposed. 

Apparently the entire difference of opinion was 
one of general policy of the schools, a question of 
advancing along radical lines more rapidly. 

Evidently the press, the teachers, all public 
bodies, all business organizations desire that both 
feet shall not be on the accelerator. 


os 
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EDUCATIONAL EXTENSION IN MASSA- 
CHUSETTS 


Massachusetts was late in appreciating the sig- 
nificance and value of educational extension 
work, but once convinced of the importance there- 
of she is making a fine start. 

The Department of University Extension di- 
rectly under the State Board of Education has 
enrolled more than 4,000 this year. Otherwise 
in connection with colleges, universities, and 
other established institutions more than 16,000 
are enrolled, making a grand total this year of 
20,000. Whoever is specially interested should 
send to the State Board of Education, Boston, for 
its special booklet on the subject. 
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BOOSTING PENSION FUND 


New Orleans teachers have a remarkably suc- 
cessful scheme for boosting the pension fund. 
Last school year the children in the schools raised 
more than $5,000 by the collection and sale of old 
papers and magazines. We have never known 
any effort of the kind to be as well managed as 
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this has been. It is brought in by the children on 
a given day each week and is collected by the pur- 
chaser the same day because the fire regulations 
will not allow the paper to be kept in a school- 
house over night. The rivalry of the schools is 
most intense. This year the receipts from this 
source will be larger than last year and the en- 
thusiasm is intensified. It is a good thing for 
the paper dealers, for the homes and for the chil- 
dren as well as for the teachers’ pension fund. 
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WHY NOT? 





May 4, 1917. 
A. E. W.:— 

Many of the graduating class of this year at Oregon 
Normal, Monmouth, have taken out associate membership 
in N. E. A. costing $2.00, for which they receive the 
book of proceedings. This looks like a splendid thing 
for them. Why can’t every normal in the United States 
do this? 

O. M. Plummer. 
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Many of this year’s graduates of normal schools 
are sending $2.00 to D. W. Springer, Ann Arbor, 
as secretary of the National Education Associa- 
tion for membership, for the sake of getting the 
Volume of Proceedings. 


Hotel rates at Portland will not be raised at the 
time of the meeting of the National Education 
Association. Reservations should be made 
through Mark Woodruff, secretary of the Port- 
land committee. ; 


There are 210,000 Boy Scouts in America ready 
to serve their country in the best ways that boys 
can serve their country in this crisis. 


The best Preparedness program for this hour 
was that of the Boy Scouts which James E. West 
was preparing for this service. 


Little Rock, Arkansas, recently had a city 
teachers’ meeting in which everyone in the system 
contributed one sentence. 


Public sentiment should make it impossible for 
a spasm of reform to dismiss teachers in these 
calamitous times. 


American Institute of Instruction, Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, Boston, June 29 to 
July 3, inclusive. 


The slogan in the patriotic parade of Pocatello 
was: “Patriots on the march. the 
sidewalk.” 


Slackers on 


Of more than 20,000 teachers in New York 
City all but thirty signed the Loyalty pledge. 


No punishment is adequate for men who mis- 
use the funds of an insurance company. 


Boston women teachers came very near secur- 
ing the equal pay law this year. 


Boston school children’s fund for the children 
of France was $10,000. 


N. E. A., Portland, Oregon, July 7-14, 


= 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


A LAGGING CONGRESS. 


Six weeks from the declaration of war found 
practically all of the great war measures still in 
the talking stage in Congress. It would appear 
that the handful of “wilful men” who did their 
best to block “armed neutrality” and the declara- 
tion of war were now in a conspiracy to impede 
the government at every stage by futile and pro- 
tracted debate on irrelevant issues. The seven- 
billion-dollar loan law is the one conspicuous ex- 
ception. That has been enacted. But the war 
tax bill is the subject of heated protest in Senate 
hearings and House debate; the army bill has 
but just emerged from conference; and the food 
control bills, the shipping bill, the espionage bill, 
the war prohibition program, the proposed Fed- 
eral Reserve law amendments, and other meas- 
ures of war importance are making slow prog- 
ress, or are still in an inchoate state. 

NO ROOSEVELT DIVISION. 


The war army bill, as sent to the President, 
contained the so-called Roosevelt amendment, au- 
thorizing the recruiting of a volunteer force for 
service in France, and intended to permit Colonel 
Roosevelt to raise such a force. But the Presi- 
dent, while he signed the bill, gave notice that he 
did not intend to avail himself, at any rate at the 
present stage of the war, of the authority thus 
granted. He based his decision on the fact that the 
first and most necessary duty was to train reg- 
ular troops to be put into the field as soon as 


possible, and that to draw off experienced off- - 


cers from the regular army to train the pro- 
posed volunteer divisions would cripple the ser- 
vice. Official annouacement was made later that 
an expeditionary force of regular troops of ap- 
proximately one division would be sent to 
France as soon as possible, under command of 
General Pershing. For prudential reasons, no de- 
tails of the assembling, numbers or departure 
of this force will be made public. 


THE ESPIONAGE BILL. 


After nearly three weeks of debate, the Senate, 
by a vote of 77 to 6, passed its espionage bill. 
The six recalcitrants were the familiar group, 
Borah, Francis, Gronna, La Follette, Sherman 
and Vardaman. The bill gives the President au- 
thority to embargo exports when he finds that 
the public safety and welfare require it; author- 
izes the post-office department to censor mails 
and to exclude matter deemed seditious, anarch- 
istic or treasonable; and provides for the pun- 
ishment of espionage, for the control of mer- 
chant vessels in American waters, for the punish- 
ment of false reports to interfere with military 
operations or obstruct recruiting, for the seiz- 
ure of arms and munitions under certain condi- 
tions, for penalizing conspiracies to harm 
American foreign relations or for the destruc- 
tion of property, for increased restrictions on 
passports, and for the extension of power to 
issue search warrants. The House has passed 
a bill of its own, and the differences between the 
two must be threshed out in conference. 


A REAL SHARE IN THE WAR. 
Whatever delays there may be in the sending of 
an American division to France, it is cheering to 


know that the United States is already taking a 
real share in the war, upon the high seas. The 
announcement that a squadron of American tor- 
pedo boat destroyers, commanded by Admiral 
Sims, had reached Queenstown, and that one of 
them, on the way, had picked up and escorted 
through the danger zone one of the largest 
Atlantic liners, receiving for this service a grate- 
ful message from the pasesngers, came upon most 
Americans with a thrill of gratified surprise. The 
secret that such a squadron was on its way had 
been well kept—the news agencies which had 
knowledge of it having maintained a reticence as 
complete as could have been enforced by the most 
rigorous censorship. The reception of the squad- 
ron at Queenstown was hardly less enthusiastic 
than the greeting that will be given to the first 
American division in France. 


NO PEACE PROPOSALS FROM GERMANY. 


Apparently, the German government has 
reached the conclusion that it has nothing to gain 
by encouraging the hope that it would soon make 
definite peace proposals. Any expectations based 
on the repeated intimations that such proposals 
would shortly be made must be abandoned since 
the Chancellor’s address to the Reichstag on May 
15. Interpellations had been made by two oppos- 
ing parties, the Conservatives and the Socialists, 
and the Chancellor flatly and vehemently refused 
to entertain either of them. The only guiding 
line, the Chancellor declared, is “the early and sat- 
isfactory conclusion of the war” and he told the 
Reichstag that the military position of Germany 
had never been so good since the beginning of the 
war—a statement which calmly ignores all that 
has happened since the first of April. 


A BID TO RUSSIA. 


The Chancellor adroitly held out an olive branch 
to Russia. He declared that, if new Russia 
wants to prevent further bloodshed and will re- 
nounce all plans of conquest for herself, there is 
no doubt that an agreement, “aiming exclusively 
at a mutual understanding,” could be attained. 
He charged that England, with the assistance of 
her Allies, was employing all her efforts “to keep 
Russia harnessed to England’s war chariot, and. to 
traverse Russian wishes for the speedy restora- 
tion of the world’s peace.” He admitted that 
Germany stands now in battle “against almost the 
whole world,” but he essayed no explanation of 
that fact. He expressed special admiration for 
the “strong, independent policy of Spain”’—a 
tribute obviously intended to allay the increasing 
Spanish resentment caused by the submarine at- 
tacks on Spanish shipping. ‘he resolute tone of 
the speech gives no hope of any abatement in the 
German war program. 


THE AMERICAN MISSION TO RUSSIA. 


The full personnel of the American mission to 
Russia has been announced. It is headed by ex- 
Senator Elihu Root, with the rank of ambassador, 
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Continued on page 584. 














NEW YORK PENSION BILL 


Continued from page 571. 





or 5.038% for women for twenty-eight years and would 
receive at retirement 

Pension from the City 30%. 

Annuity from contributions 20%. 

(c) Present teachers thirty-nine years of age hav- 
ing had fourteen years prior service would pay 4.65% 
for men or 5.49% for women for twenty-one years and 
would receive at retirement 

Pension from the City 35%. 

Annuity from contributions 15%. 

(d) Present teachers forty-six years of age having 
had twenty-one years prior service would pay 5.07% 
for men or 6.18% for women for fourteen years and 
would receive 

Pension from the City 40%. 

Annuity from contributions 10%. 

(e) Present teachers fifty-three years of age havine 
had twenty-eight years prior service would pay 5.68% 
for men or 7.04% for women for seven years and would 
receive 

Pension from the City 45% 

Annuity from contributions 5%. 

(f) Present teachers having had thirty-five years 
prior service would pay nothing and would receive 
from the City a pension of 50%. 

Reduction of Contributions.—Teachers now in the 
system are to have the right to reduce their contribu- 
tions to 3% or such lower rate as will provide for half 
pay retirement at sixty-five years of age, thereby re- 
ducing their annuities proportionately but without af- 
fecting the pensions provided by the City. 

Such contributions may subsequently be increased at 
the option of the teacher, to provide a large annuity. 
All 3% contributions will provide about half pay at 
sixty-five but only about 40% to 45% in most cases 
at the end of thirty-five years service, contributions 
in excess of 3% may be withdrawn by the teacher on 
request. 

No contributions to be required after a teacher has 
become eligible for retirement. 

Return of Contributions.—Upon leaving the service 
for any cause without retirement, teachers are to re- 
ceive all of their contributions with 4% compound in- 
terest. In the event of death while in the service, all 
contributions with 4% compound interest will be re- 
funded to the heirs or assigns and in addition a 

Death Benefit equivalent to six months salary, if the 
teacher at time of death was eligible for retirement. 

Options.—Teachers on retirement may elect to re- 
ceive the actuarial equipment of their pensions and an- 
nuities in any one of the following forms:— 

(a) Total amount payable in monthly installments 
throughout life, all payments ceasing at death. 

(b) Reduced payments during life with a provision 
that in case of death before stich payments have 
equaled the present value of pension and annuity at 
date of retirement, the balance shall be paid to the 
heirs or assigns. 

(c) Reduced payments covering two lives with a 
provision that at the death of the teacher the same 
payments or one half of such payments shall be con- 
tinued throughout the life of such other person as the 
teacher shall have designated. 

(d) Such other form of actuarial equivalent as may 
be certified by the actuary and approved by the Re- 
tirement Board 

Permanent License.—The plan is obligatory for teach- 


ers holding permanent Jicenses but optional for other 
teachers. 
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Retired Teachers.—The City is to assume the pen- 
sions of all teachers heretofore retired, and pay such 
pensions without change as they become due. 

Administration expenses will be borne by the City. 

Reserve,—The City is to create a reserve for its lia- 
bilities to new entrants and to appropriate $1,000,000 
annually to accumulate a reserve for its liabilities to 
present teachers. 

Management of Funds.—The funds are to be man- 
aged by the Board of Retirement consisting of seven 
members—the President of the Board of Education, 
the Comptroller of the City of New York, two mem- 
bers appointed by the Mayor (one of whom must be a 
member of the Board of Education) and three mem- 
bers elected by the teachers, who are contributors to 
the fund. 

All investments shall be in securities legal for sav- 
ings banks, 

The City of New York is to be legally liable for all 
obligations of the fund for pensions, annuities, inter- 
est, return of contributions and death benefits. 
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THE MASSACHUSETTS WAY 


[The following letter sent to every banker in 
Massachusetts, by James J. Storrow, chairman of 
the Committee on Public Safety, is a sample of the way 
the Committee is at work at every angle.] 

The Massachusetts Committee on Public Safety is 
convinced that every possibie effort should be made 
in every town in the state to increase food production. 

The family garden represents a very important con- 
tribution to our food resources. It should be the fam- 
ily knitting this year. The father, the boy and the girl 
shoula put their spare hours into it. Special pains 
should be taken to cut out the radishes, lettuce, and 
other soft stuff, and plant potatoes, beans, turnips, 
yellow corn, and other things that will help us next 
February, March and April. 

Of even greater importance is the contribution of 
the farmer. He has two big difficulties, first—credit, 
and second—labor. 

The farmer who is ready to plant, cultivate, and 
bring to maturity a crop of twenty more acres than 
usual, encounters at the outset the need of at least an 
additional thousand dollars. 

If he has not the money, or does not know where to 
turn for credit, no matter how strongly he may feel 
it is his patriotic duty to make an unusual effort this 
year, his hands are absolutely tied. 

We are anxious to secure the active patriotic co- 
operation of every bank and trust company in the 
state, to help the farmer with the necessary banking 
credit. The Massachusetts farmer in many ways has 
been holding the rough end of the stick. He lives 
“out-of-town.” We don’t know him as we_ should. 
He is unfamiliar/with bank credit and not inclined to 
ask for it. Many farmers who should be entitled to 
credit suppose they would not get it if they asked for 
it. 

Let’s be the farmer’s friend, and deserve his friend- 
ship in return! His friendship is worth while. 

We are hard at work on various plans to help 
out on the labor end. 

We appeal to you as a patriotic duty, to help the 
farmer on the credit end. 

Please don’t wait for the farmer to knock on your 
door. He probably won’t knock. 

Put a sympathetic, level-headed man in a Ford car 
and start him at once going from farm to farm get 
ting acquainted. 

It may be that two or more banks can join together 
in such a campaign. 
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Please don’t limit your activities simply to your own 
town, but push out as far as possible into the country 
towns. 

Won't you make an effort yourself to get out in the 
latter part of the afternoon, on holidays and Sundays, 
and have a chat with just as many farmers as you can, 
during the next twenty-one days? 

The time is short, and the necessity for your immed- 
iate co-operation is imperative. 

We have been asked how a bank or trust company 
should begin. We submit the way to begin is to be- 
gin. Get the right man, the car, and start right out 
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on the main road leading from the bank door and see 
if at the first farm you cannot induce the first farmer 
to plant more. If you have persuaded him to do so 
and he can swing it without your help, you have done 
one good thing. If he needs your help and it is a case 
where you can give it or persuade some patriotic citi- 
zen of your town to give it, then you have carried 
through just what we hope you will accomplish. Then 
take the next farmer on that same road, and so on im 
order. 

Please get in touch at once with your County Farm 
Bureau or Agricultural School. They can help you. 
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INTERNATIONAL KINDERGARTEN UNION 


3y invitation of the Boston Froebel Club, the 
School Board and Superintendent of Schools, the 
Chamber of Commerce, the Kindergarten Asso- 
ciations of Brookline, Cambridge, and Newton, 
and the various Kindergarten Alumnz of Greater 
Boston, the International Kindergarten Union as- 
sembled for its annual convention in Boston this 
year, with Miss Catherine R. Watkins as president. 

Among the notable speakers were Hon. Pay- 
son Smith, Commissioner of Education of Massa- 
chusetts; Miss Helen Gordon, of Washington, 
D. C.; Dr. J. Mace Andress, of the Boston Nor- 
mal School; Miss Lucy Wheelock, Boston; Miss 
Louise Atkinson, New York; Miss Caroline D. 
Aborn, Boston; Miss Fanniebelle Curtis, New 
York; Miss Anna E. Harvey, Brooklyn; Miss Faye 
Henley, Boston; Miss Edith Dixon, Cambridge; 
Superintendent Franklin B. Dyer, Boston; 
Thomas Whitney Surette, Concord, Massachu- 
setts; Professor Calvin B. Cady, Columbia Uni- 
versity; Miss Patty Hill, New York; Miss Eliza- 
beth Harrison, Chicago; Miss Stella Wood, Min- 
neapolis; Miss Annie Laws, Cincinnati; Miss. Mary 
McCulloch, St. Louis; Miss Marte Shedlock, Lon- 
don; Walter Sargent, School of Education, 
Chicago University; Miss Annie E. Moore, Colum- 
bia University; James M. Edsall, New York; Miss 
Ella Victoria Dobbs, Sara Cone, Bryant Borst, 
3rookline ; and Miss Frye Takomori of Japan, Dr. 
Colin A. Scott and Joseph Lee, chairman of the 
3oston Board of Education. 

In his address on “The Kindergarten and Its 
Influence on Higher Schools,’ Commissioner Pay- 
son Smith of Massachusetts paid. a wonderful 
tribute to the work and influence of the kinder- 
garten. He made a plea for growth rather than 
mere preparation as the aim of education, and in- 
sisted that to this end the training of the child 
must include the whole child and be accomplished 
through self-expression. 

Dr. 
special agent 


Caroline Hedger of Chicago, formerly 
for the National Americanization 
Committee, made an eloquent and sympathetic 
plea for the foreign mother. She pointed out with 
great earnestness the danger we incur when we 
Americanize the child without at the same time 
Americanizing the mother. With her natural ap- 
proach to the home through the child the op- 
portunity of the kindergartner is of the most vital 
importance to our national life. 


The exigencies of our national crisis were up- 
permost in the minds of all present and very 
definite consideration of what the kindergartner 
as such may do for her country in these evil days 
was the substance of what all the speakers had to 
say. The matter was recommended to the special 
study of the Committee of Nineteen, who later re- 
ported upon it as follows :— 

“Resolved, that a letter be drawn up as soon as 
possible and sent to every branch of the Inter- 
national Kindergarten Unions, giving very defi- 
nite and practical suggestions for service along 
three lines :— 

1. Legislation. 
2. Education. 
3. Social Co-operation. 

“Legislation—That every effort be made by all 
branches and individual members of the Union 
both to take the initiative and also to follow other 
agencies in promoting legislation for the conserva- 
tion and protection of the child, the mother and 
the home. 

“Education—That all possible influence be 
brought to bear to keep educational activities for 
the children at their full strength throughout the 
war, and that short courses be encouraged for the 
preparation of teachers and mothers to meet the 
urgent demands of the time,—courses in dietetics, 
the hygienic care of children, cooking, gardening, 
Red Cross work, ete., ete. 

“Social Service-—That thorough investigation 
be made of all child-saving agencies. That skilful 
home-visiting be undertaken for the inspiration and 
preservation of the best possible understanding of 
right conditions for mother and child alike.” 

There was never greater entertainment given 
any body of women guests of Boston than was pro- 
vided for the International Kindergarten Union. 
Among the various entertainments was a luncheon 
at the Art Museum, a supper at the Boston Normal 
School Kindergarten Club, an automobile trip to 
Wellesley, where a buffet luncheon was served, 
afternoon tea at the Wheelock Kindergarten 
Training School and another tea at the Harriet Neil 
Kindergarten Training School, an automobile ex- 
cursion to Concord and Lexington, an afternoon 
tea at the Elizabeth Peabody House, a luncheon 
by the Twentieth Century Club, an excursion to 
Cambridge, where the Harvard College officials 
extended unusual hospitalities. At the Stadium 
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the kindergartners saw the MHarvard recruits 
drill under French officers, and afternoon tea was 
served at the Lesley Normal School. The week 
closed with two automobile excursions, one along 
the South Shore to Nantasket, and one along the 
North Shore to Nahant. 

There were 194 delegates, representing twenty- 
four states, Canada and Japan. 

The twenty-fifth annual convention will be held 
in Chicago in May, 1918. 

The officers will be: President, Miss Fanniebelle 
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Curtis, 500 Park Avenue, N. Y.; first vice-presj- 
dent, Miss Patty S. Hill, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, New York, N. Y.: second 
vice-president, Miss Alice O’Grady, Chicaco 
Normal School, Chicago, IIl.; recording itaell 
tary, Miss Ada Van Stone Harris, Pittsburgh. 
Pa.: corresponding secretary and_ treasurer 
Miss Anna H. Littell, 3 The Forest. Forest 
Avenue, Dayton, Ohio; auditor, Miss Anna \. 
Williams, 634 North Twelfth Street, Philade|- 
phia, Pa. 





-— b> ote 
i Mind atte dead 


The kindergarten makes children conscious of power, while the grades often make them 


conscious of failure.—Mrs. Frank Wells, Pueblo, Colorado. 
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BOOK TABLE 





SPANISH COMMERCIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
Reader, composition book, manual. By Arthur F. 
Whittem, assistant professor of Romance Languages, 
Harvard University, and Manuel J. Andrade. Boston: 
D. C. Heath & Co. Cloth. 330 pp. Price, $1.25. 

This book is without question the most useful handbook 
from a practical standpoint yet published for the use of 
lasses in Spanish in American institutions. It is more 
than a textbook for language teaching, however; it is an 
exceedingly useful compendium of correspondence mate- 
rial, and should be of inestimable advantage to business 
men and others who use the Spanish language in any sort 
of communications. 

The striking increase in interest in the Spanish lan- 
guage exhibited in the last few years has led to the pub- 
lication of many new books in the field, of which some 
are good and many bad, but Mr. Whittem and Sefior 
Andrade have succeeded in producing a book of which 
nothing but good can be said. The Spanish is idiomatic, 
correct, and practical, and great attention has been paid 
to avoiding too close literal rendering of English into 
Spanish, or Spanish into English. A thorough study of 
the book should enable one to write a good Spanish let- 
ter without any trace of English idioms. 

The first part of the book contains one hundred com- 
mercial letters upon a wide variety of subjects, designed 
to serve as models for study. Then follow eighty pages 
of formulz, classified by clauses and topics under thirty- 
one heads, together with instructions on their use. This 
feature alone gives the book immense value both from a 
practical and pedagogical standpoint. Nowhere else can 
such accurate and useful material be found in such con- 
venient and accessible form. The book contains in addi- 
tion a series of “cuestionarios” for oral drill based upon 
the first ten letters, fifty exercises in commercial cor- 
respondence based upon the preceding material, with 
references to the formule, notes on the model letters, a 
useful list of abbreviations, and very full Spanish-Eng- 
lish and English-Spanish vocabularies. A complete index 
is also provided. 

A superficial examination of the book leads to the be- 
lief that it is the best of its type and a great forward step 
in textbook publishing. This impression a more detailed 
investigation cannot fail to corroborate. Dr. Whittem and 
his collaborator deserve the thanks of all those who desire 
to have the Spanish language more generally understood 
and more effectively used by Americans, whether their 
interests be linguistic or practical. “Spanish Commercial 
Correspondence” takes rank with Professor Nelson’s 
“Spanish American Reader” as an outstanding achieve- 
ment of the past year in the textbook field. 


STANDARD METHOD OF TESTING JUVENILE 
é MENTALITY. By the Binet-Simon Scale with the 
Original Questions, Pictures, and Drawings. 
bert J. Melville. 


i By Nor- 
With an Introduction by William 





Healy, M. D. Philadelphia: J. P. Lippincott Company. 

Illustrated. 143 pp. Price, $2, net. . 

The teacher of today must know about the Binet-Simon 
tests as surely as she knows the multiplication tables 
The importance of this knowledge has developed slow), 
There have been so many flashes in the pan, like Appe: 
ception and Child Study, that teachers were slow in look- 
ing into the Binet-Simon tests about which much was 
being said but little known by anyone who could onl 
read English. 

Of late books have appeared dealing with these tests, 
but none has been more serviceable to the teacher than 
this eminently practical book on the Standard Method of 
Testing Juvenile Mentality. 

The classification of children by their mental age is 
saving many millions of taxpayers’ money and many 
years of child life. 

While these tests are not ordinarily to be made by 1 
regular teacher it is of the utmost importance that th: 
teacher know about the tests that she may appreciate the 
significance of them and promptly call an expert to mak: 
the tests. From the first the teacher can make some 
tests and more and more from month to month. The 
day is coming when no child will be passed upon by per 
sons having power to control its destiny, without the 
fullest possible scientific tests and observations to de- 
termine its mental status. 

As a textbook for the training of expert examiners, the 
supply of whom for courts and schools is wholly inade- 
quate, the book is of the highest value and timeliness. The 
instructions are precise and ample; the tests are arranged 
in the exact order in which they should be used. The 
supplementary work called for to correct and complete 
the results of this method is fully explained. 


AN ENGLISH PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY. On 
Strictly Phonetic Principles. By Daniel Jones, M. \. 
Dent’s Modern Language Series. New York: E. |’ 
Dutton & Co. Price, $3. 

An entirely new thing under the linguistic sun! Here 
is a dictionary that is not like other dictionaries. It |: 
a record, a reasonably accurate record, as accurate as 
need be for practical linguistic purposes, of the pronun- 
ciation of cultivated people who use the English langua:¢ 
with some care. 

The Phonetic System used for representing pronunc':- 
tion is that of the International Phonetic Association. 5° 
far as possible the book is a record of facts in pronunci:- 
tion and not of theories or personal preferences. The re:'! 
charm of this dictionary,—and it has a real charm, eve! 
if it is a dictionary,—is that it makes no attempt to te! 
how words ought to be pronounced; it is, rather, an at 
tempt to record faithfully and accurately the manner | 
which cultivated people pronounce English words. 

It includes proper names, and all plurals of nouns, 
comparatives and superlatives of adjectives, and the in- 
flected forms of verbs. 
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THE OFFENDER AND HIS RELATIONS TO LAW 
AND SOCIETY. By Burdette G. Lewis, Commis- 
sioner of Correction, City of New York. Harper's 
Modern Science Series. New York: Harper & Broth- 
ers. Cloth. Price, $2. 

This book, by the commissioner of the largest Depart- 
ment of Correction in the world, is the latest word in 
theory and practice of dealing with the wayward, the 
delinquents, and criminals. No phase of the subject of 
correcting wrong doing and wrong doers—juvenile, 
amateur, expert, and depraved—is omitted. It is as 
explicit in what not to do as what to do, in when not to 
do it as when to do it. It deals with matters physical, 
mental, social, and industrial, It is a great book on a 
great subject by-a great man. 


A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THOMAS GRAY. Compiled 
by Clark Sutherland Northup, Ph.D. New Haven, 
Conn.: Yale University Press. Cloth. Price, $3, net. 
This is a remarkable collection of all known facts in 

the life of the notable English author with a list of all 

reviews, critical notices and studies relating to him. It 
is the best book prepared by an American on the life and 
work, popularity and influence of an author in which 

Americans are greatly interested. 


SHERIDAN’S SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL. Collated 
and edited by Hanson Hart Webster. Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company. Cloth. 145 pp. Price, 55 cents. 
Perhaps for the first time “The School for Scandal” 

text used in Thomas Moore’s 1821 edition of Sheridan's 

works is now available for students’ use, through the 
publication of the latest addition to the Riverside Liter- 
ature Series. Hanson Hart Webster of Boston, the 
editor, has taken pains to look for the best biographical 
and critical material for his introduction; and his own 
notes, running at the bottom of each page, are discrimi- 
nating. A fine bibliography is included in the appendix. 


AN DEN UFERN DES RHEINS. Edited by Philip 
Schuyler Allen, associate professor of German Liter- 
ature in the University of Chicago. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co. Cloth. Illustrated. 258 pp. 

“On the Banks of the Rhine” is an ideal example of 
the modern geographical reader. It describes the Rhine 
country in great detail from Lake Constance to the 
Netherlands. Some.of the chapters are: The Rhine Val- 
ley, The Young Rhine, Basel and the Black Forest, 
Strassburg, Baden-Baden, Karlsruhe, Heidelberg, 
Worms, Mainz, Frankfort, Bingen, Koblenz, Bonn, Co- 
logne, Aachen, and Diisseldorf. The text is written in 
clean-cut, straightforward, and vivid German, perhaps 
best described by the overworked word “meaty.” Short 
passages of poetry are skillfully interpolated. The book 
is profusely and beautifully illustrated by a remarkable 
set of views of the spots about which it is written. A 
very full vocabulary is included. 

The name of Professor Allen upon the title page is in 
itself a guarantee of first class editing. This new book 
is worthy of his well earned reputation as a modern 
language editor. It provides excellent class or collateral 
reading for pupils who have passed the beginners’ stage. 


CARPENTRY. By Ira Samuel Griffith. Illinois: The 
Manual Arts Press. Illustrated. Price, $1. ; 
Many diagrams go with the clearly worded text of this 

volume, which comes to us from the chairman of the 

Manual Arts Department of Missouri University. The 

author brings his experience as a carpenter to appren- 

tices to the trade, to vocational and trade school stu- 
dents and to those.of manual training. The building 
of a house is always of interest, and the chapters on 
estimating, with the very comprehensive appendix of 
problems and tables plus notes on masonry, slate, plas- 
ter, etc., give a complete finish to the construction of 

a building. Any class or boy would feel the desire to 

work out the suggestions contained herein. 


NEEDLECRAFT IN THE SCHOOL. By Margaret 
Swanson, late of the Glasgow School of Art. New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co. Illustrated 
bie six colored plates and profuse diagrams. Price, 
1.50. 

Long, patient, and humane experiment guided by a 
Vigorous and inventive mind, with a knowledge of boys 
and girls and their likings, have all served to produce this 
insniring volume. It is freely illustrated with the work of 
children of both sexes, while the same imagination that 
Suggests the dressing of dolls in Saxon apparel and takes 


York: Duffield & Co. 
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up the art of dyeing turns the whole course into an en- 
grossing game. 

The three sections include one pertaining to children 
under twelve years with special sewing for boys, one for 
those over twelve years with attention to millinery, and a 
section on the training college student. Such innovations 
as the child’s market or exchange add to the interest; the 
use of the kinematograph aid in designs, colors and em- 
broideries; while for the training college student are sug- 
gestive schemes and methods of purchasing materials, 
with the psychology of the study lying beneath the whole 
work. A wonderful help to any teacher or person in- 
terested in the artistic usefulness of needlework as a 
means of development. 


—y 


A BUNCH OF BLOSSOMS. By E. Gordon Browne. 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co, Illustrated. 
Price, 50 cents. 

These charming nursery rhymes for little children 
blossom forth by seashore and street, at bedtime and 
all times. They cause the sun to shine, the wind to 
blow and time to stand still for each and all who pick 
them up. The dainty illustrations by Phyllis T. Parsons 
add to the fragrance of this bunch of blossoms for the 
very little ones. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


“Education and Living.” By R. Bourne. Price, $1.25. 
—“The Psychology of Relaxation.” By G. T. W. Patrick. 
Price, $1.25. New York: The Century Company. 

“A Bibliography of Thomas Gray.” By C. S. Northrup. 
Price, $3.00. New York: Yale University Press. 

“Testing Juvenile Mentality.” By N. J. Melville. Price, 

2.00.—“Law of Physical Science.” By E. F. Northrup. 
Price, $2.00. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. 

“Muscular Movement Writing” (Primary Book). By 
C. C. Lister. Price, 14c.—‘‘The Building of Cities.” sy 
H. James Price, 40c.—‘‘The Teaching of Reading” (A 
Manual to Accompany Everyday Classics, Third and 
Fourth Readers). By Baker and Thorndike. Price, 50c. 
—“The New Civics.” By R. L. Ashley.—‘Office Practice.” 
By Cahill and Ruggeri. Price, 90c.—“Elementary Social 
Science.” By Leavitt and Brown. Price, 80c. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 

“An Experimental Study in the Psychology of Read- 
ing.” By W. A. Schmidt. Price, 75c. Chicago: Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press. 

“An Introduction to Social Psychology.” By C. A. Ell- 
wood. Price, $2.00. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

“Serbia. a Sketch.” By H. L. Reed. Serbian Distress 
Fund. 555 Boylston street. Boston 

“The Story of My Life.”” By Helen Keller. Price. 44c. 
—‘The Educational Bearings of Modern Psychology.” 
By C. W. Meredith. Price, 60c. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company. 

“A Book of Ballads, Old and New.” Selected by G. H. 
Stempel. Price. 60c.—‘‘Trois Contes de Theuriet.” 
Edited by R. E. House and E. B. Babcock. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co. 

“Our Minnesota.” By H MeL. Pollock. 

“Russian Composition.” By J. Solomonoff. 
—‘*Volper’s Russian Accidence in Tables.’”’ By M. 
Price. $1.50. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. . 

“The Chameleon and Four Other Tales.” By A. Chek- 

hov. Edited by P. Selver. Price, 50c. London: Kegan 


Price. $1.69.—- 
Price, $1.25. 
Sieff. 


Price, 


Paul, Trench, Trubner & Co. 

“The Art of Photoplay Writing.” By E. F. Barker. 
St. Louis: Colossus Publishing Company. 

“The Way of Salvation in the Lutheran Church.” By 

H. Gerberding. Price, $1.00. Philadelphia: General 
Council Publication House. 

“Training the Children.” By J. L. Hughes. New York: 
A. S. Barnes Company. 

“Public Secondary Education.” By C. O. Davis. Chi- 
cago: Rand. McNally & Co. 

“Working Composition.” By J. B. Opdycke. 
$1.28. New York: D. C. Heath & Co. 

“English for Beginners” (Book One). By A. Fisher 
and A. D. Call. Boston: Ginn & Co. 

“Classroom Method and Management.”( By G. H. Betts. 
Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill Company. 

“African Adventurers.” By Jean K. Mackenzie. Price, 
30c. West Medford, Mass.: Central Committee on the 
United Study of Foreign Missions. 

“Children’s Catalog of Three Thousand Five Hundred 
Rooks.” Compiled by C. Bacon. Price, $6.00.—‘Voca- 
tional Education and Guidance of Youth.” Bv E. Robi- 
son. Price, 35c. White Plains, N. Y.: H. W. Wilson Com- 
any. 

” “Where Garments and Americans Made.” By J. H. Mc- 


Carthy. New York: Writers’ Publishing Company. 
“Holidav Plays.” By M. Merington. Price, $1.50. 


Price, $1.50. 


New 


“Weamen and Work.” By H. M. Bennett. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
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This department is open to contributions from anyone connected with schools or school events in any part 
of the country. Items of more than local interest relating to any phase of school work or school administration 
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Meetings to be Held 


JUNE. 


2: Conference on Classical Studies. 
Princeton University, Princeton, 


6-13: National Conference of Char- 
ities and Correction, Pittsburgh, 
Penn. William T. Cross, 315 Ply- 
mouth Court, Chicago, secretary. 


26-28: Catholic Educational Associa- 
tion. Fourteenth Annual Conven- 
tion. Buffalo, N. Y. Rt. Rev. D. J. 
Dougherty, superintendent Paro- 
chial Schools, Buffalo. 


29-July 3: American Institute of 
Instruction, Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, Cambridge. J. 
A. Pitman, Salem Normal School, 
secretary. 


JULY. 


7-14: National Education Associa- 
tion, Portland, Oregon. Durand 
W. Springer, Ann Arbor, Mich., 
secretary. 


SEPTEMBER. 
10-15: State Fair Spelling Bee, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
OCTOBER. 
12-13: Lake Superior Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Superior, Wisconsin. 


Ashley T. Conrad, Superior, pres- 

ident: Miss Agnes E. Bury, vice- 

president; Miss Bertha J. Bauer, 

secretary; R. A. Quick, treasurer. 
29-31: Colorado Education Asso- 
ciation, Western Division, Grand 
Junction, Miss Agnes Young, 
Montrose, secretary. 


81-November 2: Colorado _ Educa- 
tion Association, Southern Division, 


Pueblo. Lemuel Pitts, Jr., Pueblo, 
secretary. 

NOVEMBER. 
1-3: Colorado Education Associa- 


tion, Eastern Division, Denver. 
James H. Kelley, Gunnison, presi- 
dent; H. B. Smith, Denver, sec- 
retary general association. 


1-3: Iowa State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion. Sixty-third annual session, 
Des Moines. Eva M. | Fleming, 
superintendent, Decorah, president; 
Superintendent O. E. Smith, In- 
dianola, secretary. 


2: Essex County, Mass., 


ton. Superintendent William F. 


Eldredge, Rockport, president; John 


H. Bosshart, Salem, secretary 


42-16: Newcastle County Teachers 
Institute, A. I. Dupont 
School. 
ties, 


missioner of Education, 


Teachers 
Association. Tremont Temple, Bos- 


High 
Kent and Sussex Coun- 
at ‘Milford. State Institute 
for Colored Teachers at Milford. 
Charles A. Wagner, State Com- 
Dover, 


Delaware, chairman committee on 
arrangements. 


15-17: Missouri State Teachers’ As- 
sociation. Kansas City. President, 
Ira Richardson, Maryville; secre- 
tary-treasurer, E, M. Carter, Co- 
lumbia. 


15-17: Joint meeting: New England 
Association of School Superintend- 
ents, Massachusetts Superintend- 
ents Association, American Institute 
of Instruction and Massachusetts 
Teachers Association. Boston. 


26-28; New York State Teachers 
Association. Syracuse. Herbert S. 
Weet, Rochester, N. Y., president. 


DECEMBER. 

27-29; 
pals of 
cuse. 
neur, N. Y., president. 


New York State. 





, 
- 


NEW ENGLAND STATES, 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
HANOVER. 


school follows:— 
The Dartmouth summer 
believes that, 


in most cases, 
chers. 


signed for this specific purpose. 
Certain of the regular 


the war. 
Red Cross 


work; the 


map-reading and _ will include 
large amount of field work; 


texts) discussing the great war. 


A regular thirty-hour course on 
military science will be offered. The 
aim of this course will be to give 
military tactics 
which will be of value to men ao | 
oO 
Home Guards, and school instruc- 


the principles of 


may be conscripted, members 


tors in military training. 
To increase general 


the faculty. 


At least two hours of drilling will 
be provided each day, under the di- 
rection of competent officers. This 
drill, which will be open without 
added expense to all men students 
in the session, will include work for 
men who expect to be officers or 
privates and those who will be in 


Associated Academic Princi- 
Syra- 
Charles W. Lewis, Gouver- 


; Dartmouth’s sum- 
mer session will be conducted ex- 
actly as originally announced. The 
statement. by the director of the 


session 
the 
truest service which teachers can 
render in this time of crisis is by 
increasing their usefulness as tea- 
Practically all the courses in 
the coming summer session are de- 


courses 
will be of unusual value because of 
The courses in physiol- 
ogy help to give the basis for all 


_ we geology 
course will aid in map-making and 


the 
physics courses will afford wireless 
instruction; the French courses will, 
as far as practicable, use reading 


knowledge 
of certain phases of the war situa- 
tion, the summer session announces 
special lectures, open to the public, 
on various “War Problems”; these 
will be given chiefly by members of 


control of school 


military 
panies. 


com- 


OS 


VERMONT. 


BURLINGTON. Professor James 
E. Donahue and Professor Joseph 
W. Crosley of the University of 


Vermont faculty have — enrolled 
crews for Naval Reserve service, 
each of the professors being en- 
sign for his crew. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
NORTHAMPTON. Smith Col- 


lege is planning a new department 
which will begin next year and wil! 
be carried on as long as the war 
continues. It is called the emergency 
department, and it will offer emer- 
gency courses. One course will be 
known as emergency 31, and will 
consist of work in the departments 
of zoology, chemistry and botany. 
It is listed as designed “to provide 
the practical training necessary for 
assistance to physicians in war hos- 
pital laboratories.” 

BOSTON. “To aid in the move- 
ment for increasing the nation’s 
food production and to stimulate 
good fellowship, clean sport, the 
spirit of responsibility and efficient 
scouting,” the Roxbury Latin 
School will establish an agricultural 
camp in Dover this summer. 
Though the camp is primarily a 
Boy Scout camp, other boys from 
the school* will also be admitted. 
The boys will live in tents, each of 
which will accommodate eight stu- 
dents and one instructor. 


TUFTS COLLEGE. To accom- 


modate students engaged in farm 
work, Tufts will delay its opening 
next fall until October 4. The 


scheduled date had been September 
20. Students who spend seventy-five 
full days on farms will receive aca- 
demic credit. 


HOLYOKE. The school board 
has appointed a special committee, 
consisting of four members and the 
superintendent, to discuss the pres- 
ent organization of the Holyoke 
schools, and to make plans tor re- 
organization if it seems advisable. 


This special committee has ar- 
ranged for a series of three con- 
ferences with Professor Alexander 
Inglis of Harvard, Dr. J. H. Var 
Sickle of Springfield, and _ Jos- 
eph Ewart of Somerville. This - 
organization committee and the 


three experts named will canvass the 
entire junior high school situation 
here and make a report on or be- 
fore June 1. 


TURNERS FALLS. 
years the maintenance rf 
tions have increased more than “od 
per cent., from $42,000 to $04, 
and the minimum salaries of ge 
teachers have gone from $3/5 
$500 or an even third. Superin: 
tendent.F. S. Brick has thorough 
modernized the school system. U" 


In three 
appropria- 


of the most notable achievements 
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from the brain cells 
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Endorsed by Practical Business Men 





JOIN BEFORE YOU HAVE TAUGHT 
FIFTEEN YEARS 
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HENRY H. HARRIS, President 


LOWELL, 





GEORGE M. WADSWORTH, Secretary 


SOMERVILLE. 


is the complete installation of a 
platoon scheme. The results at- 
tained in three years would be un- 
believable but for the faith in prog- 
ress which was never as sincere as 
today. 


NORTH ADAMS. _ Superinten- 
dent I. Freeman Hall, who will re- 
tired after a service of twenty-five 
years, has been honored by an elab- 
‘orate banquet by the teachers, and 
the citizens have elected him to the 
Massachusetts Constitutional Con- 
vention, which is the greatest pub- 
lic honor of the season. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


PROVIDENCE. The Technical 
High School under the leadership 
of Principal Arthur Lee has 
organized an Industrial Reserve in 
a most effective way both for boys 
and girls. We think it was the first 
in the country. It is for service dur- 
ing the war. For this purpose, a 
census was taken in the school to 
find out just what each boy and girl 
can do and wants to do. 

The results have been card-cata- 
logued and filed for future refer- 
ence. If a call comes for boys for 
electrical work for instance, it will 
be possible to find out at the school 
just who is available. 

That there will be need of the 
trained boys and girls in industry 
during the war seems almost a cer- 
tainty. So many of the older work- 
ers will be called into the army or 
Navy or into special work immed- 
iately connected with the war that 
there will be need of hands to keep 
Ordinary industries moving. 


















Acid 
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CONNECTICUT. 


NEW HAVEN. As a result of 
the attempt made by the Yale 
Bureau of Appointments to ascer- 
tain the number of students depen- 


dent upon their own resources, re-° 


ports received show that 845 stu- 
dents were earning most of their 
expenses at Yale during 1915-1916, 
and that their total earnings for the 
year were $231,870.22, and that 546 
students receive scholarships, fellow- 
ships, or special loans from the Uni- 
versity, in all amounting to $96,- 
161.73. A net total of 1,001 individ- 
ual students are included in those 
either reporting earnings or receiv- 
ing scholarships, the total amount 
received by these students being 
more than $300,000. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


MARYLAND. 


BALTIMORE, A strong appeal 
has been made to Governor Har- 
rington to use his influence to 
have the special session of the 
Legislature make provision for 
a temporary increase, during the 
war period, of the/salaries of tea- 
chers of the state earning less than 
$900 a year. 

The appeal was presented by the 
Assistant Teachers’ Association of 
Baltimore County, through Miss 
Mary G. Logue, president; Ada M. 
Andrew, secretary, and other lead- 
ers. 

Miss Logue offered resolutions 
setting forth that, according to Se- 
cretary Redfield, the purchasing 
power of $1 at this time is equival- 


Phosphates are vital constituents of the 
bodily tissues. 
overwork or loss of sleep cause mental 
Strain, the brain cells are depleted of 
their phosphates, and these elements 
must be replaced before normal condi- 
tions can be reestablished. 


The phosphates so necessary to brain 
power are supplied in an agreeable form, 
in Horsford’s Acid Phosphate, a scien- 
tific preparation which nourishes brain, 
nerves, tissues and blood. Whenever 
mental strain or depression is felt 


Horsford’s 


restores normal conditions 
by renewing the phosphates 


Sold by Druggists 
RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS, Providence, R. |. 





When worry, anxiety, 


Phosphate 


Send for Free Booklet 


ent only to 64 cents at the same 
time last year. 


NEW YORK. 
NEW YORK. Dr. Abraham 


Flexner, assistant secretary of the 
Rockefeller General Education 
Board, has resigned from the board 
of education. The reasons given by 
Dr. Flexner for his action, accord- 
ing to William G. Willcox, presi- 
dent of the board, were that he was 
too busy to devote the requisite 
time to the duties of a public school 
commissioner. 


NEW JERSEY. 


JERSEY CITY. The pupils in 
the Technica! and Industrial De- 
partment of the Dickenson High 
school have printed in attractive 
type on good paper and have bound 
in fine style the President’s Mes- 
sage to the Sixty-fifth Congress as- 
sembled in extraordinary session, 
April 2, 1917. A copy of this was 
given to every teacher and high 
school pupil in the city. 

MONTCLAIR. High School 
fraternities and _ sororities have 
been declared “undesirable” by the 
Board of Education. 

NEWARK. The report of New 
York Bureau of Municipal Re- 
search survey of the Newark school 
administration suggests:— 

The abolishment of committees. 
Better janitor service. Reorganiza- 
tion of supply department. Crea- 
tion of a chief accountant. Secre- 
tary to be the co-ordinating busi- 
ness executive. The city superin- 
tendent to hold the same position 
in educational functions. Less 
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SEE THAT EVERY BOOK GIVES YOUR TAXPAYFRS THE 
TWO TO THREE YEARS EXTRA SERVICE THESE 
DURABLE ONE-PIECE COVERS PROVIDE 


FREE SAMPLES ON REQUEST 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 


MASSACHUSETTS 











time be spent by members in deal- 
ing with details of executives. | 

It recommends that all admin- 
istrative work be performed by ex- 
perts, adequately paid, and respon- 
sible for results. It also suggests 
that more attention be paid to the 
reporting methods of officers and 
executives. It emphasizes that less 
time should be given to details of 
its executives, and the members 
should exercise their functions in 
reviewing and planning, leaving ad- 
ministration to their experts and 
responsible executives. 

Discussing a scheme to replace 
the committee system, the report 
states that adequate provision 
should be made for the co-ordina- 
tion of the instruction work, med- 
ical inspection and enforcement of 
attendance. ; 

It also states that the business 
and physical administration should 
be under the direction of one exe- 
cutive officer, whose duties will be 
to co-ordinate the functions now 
performed by the superintendent of 
supplies, supervising architect, 
supervising engineer and supervisor 
of repairs. A business manager 1S 
not recommended to supervise the 
above function, but the report sug- 
gests that the board’s_ secretary 
act as co-ordinating executive. 

Against the selection of a busi- 
ness manager the report says: “The 
appointment of a business manager 
is seriously questioned on economic 
grounds because he would be supe- 
rior in rank to two supervising offi- 
cers (the city superintendent and 
secretary) who are receiving high 
salaries. ; 

“In fact it would be poor judg- 
ment to appoint a business manager 
if it is possible by a realignment of 
functions, to secure provisions for 
executive co-ordination without in- 
creasing the number of employees.” 


PRINCETON. Trustees of 
Princeton University have voted 
to grant diplomas to those mem- 
bers of the senior class who leave 
college to join some branch of the 
national service. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


STATE COLLEGE. Dr. Louis 
W. Rapeer, professor of education 


at the Pennsylvania State College 
for the last three years, has been 
appointed dean of the University of 
rorto Rico. After teaching this 
summer at the University of 
Montana, Dr. Rapeer will go to his 
new post early in the fall. He came 
to State College from the Univer- 
sity of Illinois. 


EAST BRADFORD. Pierre S. 
Du Pont has offered East Bradford 
Township, Chester County, $50,000 
for the erection of a suitable build- 
ing for a Vocational School. 


INDIANA. Dr. John A. H. Keith, 
recently elected principal of the 
Pennsylvania Normal School, at In- 
diana, to succeed Dr. James E. 
Ament, comes to Pennsylvania 
from the principalship of the State 


Normal School at Oshkosh, Wis- 
consin. 
EASTON. Superintendent R. E. 


Laramy is pushing the home and 
school garden projects, Easton al- 
so has recently had a successful in- 
dustrial exhibition. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


_WHEELING. State-wide statis- 
tics for West Virginia, just gathered, 
show :— 

Number of four-year high schools, 
93; three-year high schools, 22; two- 
year high schools, 36; high schools 
established since last report, 13; 
high schools discontinued, 2; total 
number of high schools, 164; county 
high schools, 3; town and city 
high schools, 46; district high 
schools, 115; high schools of the first 
class, 76; high schools of the sec- 
ond class, 34; high schools of the 
third class, 31; high schools not 
classified, 11. 

Number of 
Men, 359; women, 378; increase, 
men, 47; women, 53; number of 
teachers graduates of standard col- 


teachers employed: 


leges, 460; per cent. of teachers 
> roa of standard colleges, 


Four-years high school first year, 
4,951; second year, 3,086; third year, 
2,259; fourth year, 1,731; special stu- 
dents, 477; total enrollment in four- 
year high schools, 12,504. 


SOUTHERN STATES, 


GEORGIA. 

ATLANTA. Secretary Durand 
W. Springer of the Department of 
Superintendence and Dr. Thomas F. 
Finnegan, president of the depart- 
ment for 1917-18 have been in At- 
lanta for several days studying con- 
ditions locally for the meeting of 
the department here next February. 


MISSISSIPPI. 


Mississippi has had a great rec- 
ord in the consolidation of rural 
schools under State Superintendent 


W. F. Bond. There are now 33.- 
037 children enrolled in these 
schools. Last year there were six- 


teen more counties with consoli- 
dated schools. There were ninety- 
eight additional schools and an in- 
crease of 353 teachers. There are 
14,643 children transported to school. 


CENTRAL STATES. 


se 


INDIANA. 
INDIANAPOLIS. The 


board of education, in 
with Horace Ellis, state superinten- 
dent of public instruction, discussed 
the powers of the board to prevent 
the teaching of German in Indiana 
schools. The board decided to leave 
the matter entirely in the hands of 
local school boards, because of the 
fact that an Indiana statute now 
makes the teaching of German 
mandatory on petition of school pa- 
trons. . 
In the face of this statute, the 
state board did not feel at liberty 
to take action of any sort in the 
matter, it was said. It was an- 
nounced, however, that if any | 
cal school boards throughout the 
state desire to bar German from 


State 


session 
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the local school’s. curriculum, it 
probably can be done, even if the 
teaching of.the language alyeady 
is a part of the course. 


ILLINOIS. 


CHICAGO. In the public schools 
of Chicago 350,000 children were in- 
structed regarding the visit of Mar- 
shal Joffre. In most of the schools 
patriotic songs were sung and the 
story of Lafayette and his part in 
the revolution retold. 

ELMHURST. Superintendent 
William Hunt Eisenman has devel- 
oped unusual interest in all home 
and school interests. More than 
six hundred children have home gar- 
under the direction of the 
The city board of educa- 
tion has provided adequate and 
appropriate implements and Mr. 
Eisenman nas secured all desirable 
varieties of seeds which are sold to 
the children at cost. 

The summer session was so pop- 
ular and serviceable last year that 
it will be in session this year, The 
manual training equipment is to be 
greatly enlarged. There is to be a 
well appointed printing plant in- 
stalled. The entire course is to be re- 
organized on the six-six plan. Sup- 
ervised study is to be put in action 
in the entire high school. The Do- 
mestic Science department is to be 
devoted to Red Cross activities, 
and the Boy Scouts are to be made 
a prominent feature of the out-of- 
school activities of the boys. 


dens 
schools. 


1OWA. 
ATLANTIC. This town has 
been selected as the location of the 
Southwest Iowa Extension Sum- 


mer School for this year, which will 
probably be under the direction of 


Professor Reid of Cedar Falls 
College. 
COUNCIL BLUFFS. The fin- 


ancial situation has been one of the 
most difficult problems of school ad- 
ministration here, but salaries for 
those receiving the maximum pay 
have just been raised $10 a mont 
and for those receiving less than 
the maximum $15 a month. This 
is the parting service rendered 
Council Bluffs by Superintendent J. 
H. Beveridge, who leaves for the 
Omaha superintendency, to the 
great sorrow of this city. 


AMES. President Pearson- of the 
State Agricultural College, who has 
been called to highly important and 
responsible government service, has 
been granted a leave of absence for 
as long a time’ as the emergency 
shall last. Professor F. R. Kenney 
of the Poultry department has left 
to be lieutenant in the cavalry ser- 
vice, United States Army. 


KANSAS. 


FORT SCOTT. The city has voted 
$100,000 bonds for a new high 


school by a vote of nearly three to 
one, 


_ EMPORIA. Encouraging growth 
In the use of educational measure- 
ments has been shown in Kansas. 
t. W. S. Monroe, professor of ad- 
ministration and head of the Bu- 
Teau of Educational Measurements 
and Standards at the Kansas State 
Normal School, points out that 
twenty-four cities in Kansas used 
the Courtis Standard Tests in arith- 
metic in 1914-15; one hundred 
thirty-eight in 1915-16. 
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Physical Education Teachers Wanted 


By recent legislation physical training is made obligatory in 
every school in New York and New Jersey. Pennsylvania and North 
and South Carolina and other States have bills pending, causing a 
great increase in the demand for these teachers. 


This work is interesting, WELL PAID, broad, useful and health- 
Graduates of High Schools admitted without examination. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE OF THE BEST{COURSE AND 


The Savage School for Physical Education | 


Chartered Under the State Board of Regents 
Dr. Watson L. Savage, President, 308 West 59th St., N.Y. City. 


STRONGEST FACULTY 











EMERSON 
College of Oratory 


HENRY LAURENCE SOUTHWICK, President 


The largest school of Oratory, Literature and Pedagogy in America. 


It aims 


to develop in the student a knowledge of his own powersin expression whetker 


as acreative thinker or an interpreter. 


sessions. 


A beautiful new building. Summer 


Catalogue and full information on application to 


HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 


HUNTINGTON CHAMBERS 


BOSTON, MASS. 





STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 

BRIDGEWATER, MASS. — 
Course for teachers in Junior High 
Schools. A. C. BOYDEN, Principal. 





S TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
SALEM, MASS. Coeduca- 
tional. Prepares teachers for the 


elementary school, for the junior 
high school, and for the commer- 
cial department of the high school. 
J. A. PITMAN, Principal. 








The invitation was extended by 
the Kansas State Normal School to 
a number of the superintendents in 
1914 to join in a study of teaching 
of arithmetic by using the Courtis 
Standard Research Tests to meas- 
ure certain products resulting from 
the teaching of arithmetic. Follow- 
ing this invitation, the tests were 
given in many cities in January. 

The Kansas Silent Reading Test 
was offered to the superintendents 
for the latter half of the year, but 
on account of the lateness of the 
completion of the test, a large num- 
ber of the superintendents did not 
give it until just at the close of the 
school year. This test was given in 
nineteen cities and results were ob- 
tained for 9,000 children. There are 
three parts to this test. Test I is 
for grades three, four, five; test II 
is for six, seven, eight; test III is 
for all the high school grades. The 
tests used in Kansas were confined 
to the Courtis Tests in arithmetic, 
and to the Kansas Silent Reading 
Test in 1914-15. 9,000 children were 
measured by this test. The Kansas 
Silent Reading Test was devised by 
Dr. F. J. Kelly while at the Kansas 
State Normal School. 

In 1915-16 there were ten first 
class cities using tests in Kansas; 42 
of the second; and &6 of the third. 
There were a total of 32,658 accur- 
ate tests made in reading, 119,736 in 
arithmetic, 20,325 in Ayres hand- 
writing, 4,650 in Freeman hand- 
writing, 20,925 in spelling, 5,525 in 


Boston University 
SUMMER SESSION 
July 2-August 33, 1917 


COURSES for College Graduates, 
Undergraduates and for the 
general student. 

COURSES for Teachers and School 
Superintendents. 


COURSES for Business Men and 


those preparing for a business 
career. 


AN UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY 


for enjoyable and profitable 
summer study. 


ACCESS to the libraries, museums, 
and collections of Greater Bos- 
ton. 


EXCURSIONS to points of his- 
torical interest. 


For bulletin containing full infor- 
mation as to_ registration, fees, 
credits, etc., address 


A. H. RICE, Director 
Boston University, Boston, Mass. 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


OF 


RHYTHMIC TRAINING 


Rhythm—the greatest new thing in edu- 
cation—gives Health of mind and body, 
Strength, Freedom and grace of movement 
and expression, Concentrative power; Re- 
laxation, Mental Power, a better understand- 
ing of the Arts—especially music—and of 
Life. Highest endorsement. 

Summer session of five weeks. 
to teachers. Address 


«MARY R. GALE DAVIS, Pd. M., Principal 


Lucia Gale-Barber Schooi 
1814 Belmont Road, Washington, D. C. 
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AGENCIES, * * 
The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies ®°st°* 


New York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. 
Birmingham, Ala., 809.Title Bldg. 





Chicago, Ill., 28 E. Jackson Blvd, 
Denver, Col., 317 Masonic Temple 
Portland, Ore., 514 Journal Bldg- 


Berkeley, Cal, 2161 Shattuck Ave. 
Los Angeles, Cal., 533 Cit. Bk. Bldg. 





MISS E. F. FOSTER, Manager 


MISS T. M. HASTINGS, Acting Manager 


THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Reputation founded on twenty-seven years of successful experience. 


Established 1890 


6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 





THE FICKETT TEACHER’S AGENCY 


G@dward W. Fickett, Prop. 
Established 1885. 


8 Beacon Street, Boston 
Telephone Hay. 1678. 








THE 


McCullough Teachers’ Agency 


A Successful School and College Bureau 
J. F. McCullough Geo. T. Palmer 


Gives discriminating service to em- 
ployers needing teachers and to 
teachers seeking positions. 


Railway Exchange Building, Chicago, Illinois 














drawing, 4,825 in composition, 
4,822 in vocabulary, and 7,532 in al- 
gebra. This made a total of 221,- 
098 accurate measurements for the 
year in the state. 

Dr. Monroe has visited fifteen 
cities in Kansas in the interests of 
educational measurements and stan- 
dards in 1915-16; Professor J. C. De 
Voss has visited ten other cities for 
the same purpose. 








MISSOURI. 


ST. LOUIS. Dr. John W. With- 
ers, since 1905 principal of Harris 
Teachers College (city training 
school), is making fine progress as 
successor to Superintendent Blew- 
ett. Dr. Withers, on graduating 
from Yale University, in 1904, came 
to St. Louis as principal of the 
Yateman High School. His _ work 
as head of the Teachers College 
has brought him into close con- 
tact with all the principals. and 
most of the teaching corps. More 
than eighty per cent. of the teach- 


fng and supervisory corps have 
come under his dinect instruction 
in lectures or classroom. No man 


could step into so important a 
position with heartier support of 
the persons with whom he is to be 
associated. His initial salary has 
been fixed at $8,000, which was the 
amount paid Mr. Blewett. 

Dr. E. George Payne has_ been 
elected principal of the Teachers Col- 
lege to’succeed Dr. Withers. Dr. 
Payne has been a teacher in the 
college for seven or eight years. 


NEBRASKA. 


OMAHA. Superintendent J. H. 
‘Beveridge’s term as superintendent 
here—an appointment which came 
unsolicited—is for three years, at 
an annual salary of $6,000. 


OHIO. 
COSHOCTON. This city was a 
pioneer in school credit for music 


and later for other out-of-school 
studies. 
CINCINNATI. Pliny S. John- 


ston, former rrincipal of the Wood- 
ward high school, who has been in 
Dayton for the past year, has been 
elected superintendent of this county 
—Hamilton—at an advance of a 


thousand _ dollars beyond any 
amount heretofore paid for this 
office. 

WISCONSIN. 
MADISON. — State Superinten- 


dent C. P. Cary was re-elected by a 
vote of 230,388 to 767—and the 767 
were scattered among several candi- 
dates. In thirty-three counties no 
scattering vote was found and in 
twelve counties there were from one 
to three scattering votes. 


-~ 
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The Week in Review 


Continued from page 577. 








Associated with him are John R. 
Mott, Charles R. Crane, Cyrus H. 
McCormick and three others, with 
the rank of ministers, Major Gen- 
eral Hugh L. Scott, Rear Admiral 
Glennon, and a number of other 
military, naval and diplomatic offi- 
cials. It is a strong and_ repre- 
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sentative group, but 
ate task before it, 
oO now, the existin rision- 
government of yan gd Yao 
crumble to pieces before the Am - 
can mission reaches Petrograd. The 
Russian Minister of War and the 
Russian commanders-in-chief on th 7 
southwestern and western ~ 
have found the situation intolerah). 
and have resigned; the Council sf 
Workingmen’s and Soldiers’ Dele. 
gates insists on revising and .. 
times on reversing the acts o 
provisional government, and 
of strengthening the armed forces of 
the country, has issued a maudlin 
— > German and Austrian So. 
cialists to prevent their i 
being hurled against — sie 


THE HOME RULE QUESTION, 


The proposals which emie 
Lloyd George has «EE gangs 
John Redmond, leader of the Irisk 
Nationalis , 26 ne 

alist party, represent all that 
the Government thinks it practic. 
able to do for the settlement of the 
Home Rule question at the present 
time. If the opposing parties in Ire. 
land can be induced to come to an 
agreement upon them, Mr. George 
will achieve the greatest triumph of 
his career. The Government pro- 
poses a bill for the immediate appli- 
cation of the Home Rule Act to 
Ireland, with exclusion therefrom of 
the six counties of northeast Ulster 
this exclusion to be subject to re- 
consideration by Parliament at the 
end of five years, unless sooner ter- 
minated by the Council of Ireland, 
which it is proposed to set up. The 
bill provides for a*Council of Ire- 
land, to be composed of two dele- 
gations, one consisting of Ulster 
members of the Imperial Parlia- 
ment, and the other of an equal 
number of members of the Dublin 
Parliament, this Council to be em- 
powered to pass private bill legisla- 
tion affecting both the included and 
the excluded areas, to recommend 
to the Crown the extension to the 
excluded area of any act of the 
Irish Parliament, to make recom- 
mendations upon Irish questions, 
and to agree to the extension of the 
Home Rule Act to the whole of Ire- 
land, upon the assent of a majority 
of the voters in the excluded areas. 
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definite and satisfactory way. 


“A child’s classic that really appeals to children doesn’t appear very often in !it- 
erature. Two or three times in a generation, perhaps, a story is written that is 4 
good story, appeals to the imagination of the child, and that is pedagogically the sor; 
of book that children ought to be encouraged to read. Such a book is ARLO.” 


Dr. PAUL COULOMB, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Philade Iphia 
in Current Education. 


ARLO, a reader for upper third and re 
Ernest Cobb. With illustrations by 
THE RIVERDALE PRESS. 


ARLO 


The plan for the next step forward in reading, as developed in ARLO, is already 
accepted in every school where the test has been made. Shall pupils learn to read 
words, or interpret thoughts? That is the question that ARLO helps to answer in “ 


arles Copeland, BROOKLINE, MASs.: 


ar fourth grades. By Bertha B. and 
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PHOTOGRAPHS 





24 Good Photographs for $1.00 


Send us a cabinet photo, or any other good 


picture of yourself, and $1.00/and we will 


make 24 copies, 2 in. by 3% in., and mail them to you promptly. Setisfaction 
guaranteed or money refunded. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY - - 


ALBANY, N. Y, 








5 ws $C oa oe 


'* ve 
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Character Education. 


The National Institution for 
Moral Instruction, Headquarters 
Study, 3730 McKinley Street, Dis- 
trict of Columbia, wishes to fur- 
nish a means of publicity and con- 
-yitation for all professional educa- 


tors who are doing advance work in 


character education. <A_ collection 
; exhibit material is being made, 
containing books, circulars, lesson 
material, social organization and 
character training plans, articles 
and typewritten statements, which 
wil be shown in “consultation 
rooms” on character education at 
meetings of the National Education 
Association and at state associations. 
Any one is privileged to show ad- 
yance material in this exhibit, but 
nothing will be included merely for 
advertising. The National Institution 
jor Moral Instruction is for re- 
search in this neglected field of edu- 
cation, and wishes to assist and 
recognize with honors all who are 
making progress possible in char- 
acter education. 





——- 


Remington Notes 


The quarterly visits of Reming- 
ton Notes have come to be much 
appreciated by the stenographic 
fraternity. The “stenographic fra- 
ternity’” means the 250,000 stenog- 
raphers and typists who receive 
Remington Notes, and they cer- 
tainly must include a majority of 
the profession in Amerrca. 

In the latest issue of Remington 
Notes, Volume 4, No. 4, just out, 
helpiulness to the stenographer is 
the keynote from the first page to 
the last. The short story entitled 
“The Wisdom of Carolyn” carries 
an inspirational message to every 
typist and seldom has there appeared 
anything better than the article 
entitled “The Mastery of the Touch 
Method” by Ladd Plumley. The 
writer of this story relates his per- 
sonal experience in the mastery of 
the touch method, although he was 
nearly fifty years of age before his 
fingers had ever touched the keys 
of a typewriter. There is food for 
thought in this story for every sight 
typist of today, who thinks he is too 
old to learn the touch method. 

Of equal profit to the typist is 
the account in this issue of the 
growth of “error-proof” typewrit- 
ing. Five stenographers qualified 
at the last Remington Error Proof 
Test and won the prize of a new 
Remington typewriter. This num- 
ber, the largest on record, proves 
that under the stimulus afforded by 
these Remington prizes, the ideal of 
absolutely accurate work is being 
attained by a constantly increasing 
number of operators. 

The Self Starting nmemington is 
prominently featured in this number 
and all of the matter on this subject 
is Of a most practical and helpful 
character. The typist is told how 
this latest Remington improvement 
adds to the speed and accuracy of 
the typist and many practical hints 
and suggestions are given which 
will enable the operator to use this 
leature to the very best advantage. 

Remington Notes is sent free to 
every stenographer and typist who 
Writes for it. If your name is not 
already on the mailing list, write 
to the Remington Typewriter Com- 
pany, 374 Broadway, New York. 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES & cs 


“ARE all vacancies filled for next year?’’ is the foremost question in many teachers’ 
: minds at this time of the year. An experience of a year or two in a teachers agency 
office would settle that matter with them. There is seldom a mail out of the four 
received each day which does not A are looked up and provided for so 
bring: ina callfor a teacher, and LL VACANCIES far as possible as soon as they come. 
Now is avery good time to file application either fora position or for a needed teacher, Any 


question regarding our methods answered promptly and fully, as we have tried to ‘ 
answer in general the common question at this season as to whether all vacancies are ILLED. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager. 
313-321 East Washington Street, Syracuse, New York. 


* * 











OUR BOOKLET 


The Albert Teachers’ Agency | «TEACHING AS A BUSINESS” 


623 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois | with new chapters, suggestive letters, etc. Used as text in 
Western Office: SpokaNnE, WASHINGTON. | Schools of Education and Normal Schools. Free to any address 








Th Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° Fifth Avenue 


Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM.O. PRATT, Mgr. 





MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY introduces to Colleges 


Schools and Families 
end FOREIGN «uperior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors and 


Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good Schools 
to parents. Call on or address lanl 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


j recommends teachers and has filled hun- 
dreds of high grade positions (up te 
$5,000) with excellent teachers. Estab- 
lished 1889. No charge to employers,, 
none for registration. 





If you need a 
teacher forany desirable place or know 
where a teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg, 31 Union Square, New York. 





PECIALISTS with good general education wanted for aepartn ent work in 


High, Preparatory and Normal Schools and College: in Penn- 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some appro. ed tys- 
tem of music and drawing Secure positions paying $70 to $90 per month. For furiher 
information address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYERS & CO., 
Lemoyne Trust Buslding, Harrisburg, Pa. Co-cperating Agencies in Denver and Atlanta. 





©.A. SCOTT & CO., Proy rietors 
442 Tremont Building, Bcston. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENC 





HE SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. A superior agency for 


superior people. We recommend only reliable candidates, Services free 
to school officials. 


CHARLES W. MULFORD, Preprietor. 353 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. YY, 
Telephone Vanderbilt 2436 and 2437. 





9 504-505 KITTREDGE BUILDING, Denver, Colorads 
g ooradd bac ers gency FRED DICK, A. M., Manager. 
Co-operating Agencies—Harrisburg, Pa., Atlanta, Ga. 
Twenty-three years successful service in behalf of teachers and schoo) officials. 


We operate in all Western States and place candidates from al] parts of the United States, 
Member of the National Association of Teachers’ Agencies. 





ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc. 


Suppiies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. Assists Teacher 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. 


HARLAN P, FRENCH, Pres. and Treas, W. W. ANDREWS, Sec’y. 
81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 








We have unequaled facilities for placing 
teachers in every part of the country. 


6 Beacon St. ‘ _ 


WINSHIP 


TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 


Boston, Mass. 
ALVIN F. PEASE, 


Long Distance Telephone. M anager. 
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TRIUMPH! 
for Error-proot Typewriting 


At the semi-annual Remington Accuracy Contests five typists won the 
accuracy prize—a new Remington Typewriter 


The conditions were: Copying unfamiliar matter for 15 minutes; speed 60 words a 


minute 
or better; to be done absolutely without error; every record attested by a local committee. 


The winners were: 
Mr. Lesley Atchley . . Dallas . . 66 words per minute 
Miss Met tje EK. Middaugh, Kansas City, 65 << 7. a 
Miss Georgia Kahler . . Seattle. . 64 « a 
Miss L. May Knights > Calgary " 64 <<“ “ec 6 
Mr. Edward D. Bernard . New Haven 60 « ce 68 













Every one of these typists used a 


Self Starting Remington 


Including the above winners, twelve typists in all have won the Remington ‘¢ Accuracy’ ” prize— 
thus proving beyond doubt that the ‘‘error proof’’ standard is an attainable standard—worthy of 
efforts of every typist. 


THE REMINGTON PRIZES are offered to encourage every typist in this effort. We 


know that accuracy means proficiency and that error-proof typewriting is the kind that pays best. 


Remington Typewriter Company 
(Incorporated) 
374 Broadway - - New York 
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Your Turn Next 


You can’t afford to be ill or to be injured. 

Yet every so often such a misfortune will call 
your way, keep you out of school, deprive you of 
your salary to be handed over to a substitute, and 
run up large bills with the doctor, the nurse and 
the druggist. 

It’s = very well to say “I can’t afford to be 
sick,” or “I can’t afford to be injured, because | 
can’t Pod the time or the cash,”—but you know 
very well that when such a misfortune calls upon 
you, you will be compelled to meet the bills and 
spare the time. 




















When your turn comes with Sickness or Acci- 


dent—which it will some day—let us send you a T. Us S$ endo 7 
C. U. Cheque to help take care of your loss of Lets eli q ol 


Salary and your increased expenses. 





An Illinois Teacher Writes: aT. C1VU::Chec -<Cheque 


TJOLLARS 


‘When Yourlun Gres 


“‘T wish to express my deepest.gratitude and appreciation for the prompt 
and generous settlement of $61.66 made by the Teachers Casualty Under- 
writers for my recent illness and operation for appendicitis in June. It 
seems to me all teachers should belong to your company and will endeavor 

















to influence all my teacher friends to join it, as to my idea, it is simply un- 
surpassed, as illness (as was my experience) comes without warning and 
when one in the least expects it.’ am ee eee CUTOUTAND MAiILaw = = = 





Are you one of the teachers not pees FREE INFORMATION COUPON 
of the T. C. U.—the great National Protective As- [T° the 7: U» pia. zincoin, Neb. 
sociation? If you are, just send us a postal or | I am interested in knowing about your Protective Ben! 
mail in the Coupon for complete information. S 


end me the whole story and booklet of testimonials. 
Teachers Casualty Underwriters 


141 T. C, U, Building Lincoln, Nebraska  & for our booklet will place zor under no on | 


whatever. Won’t you obey that impulse today 
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